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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
nol be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive particulars, must be plainly stated. If it is desired that the 
photographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 

Jt must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LIFE for reproduction, 

Vols. I. to TV. of COUNTRY LIFE are now ready, and can be obtained on 
application to the Publisher. Price, bound in green half-morocco, 25s. per 
volume, or (with the exception of Vol. I., which is out of print) 21s. per volume 
in green cloth, gilt edges. All cheques should be made payable to the 
Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE. 


GAME FISH FOR... | 
_. . THE THAMES 


ILL Londoners ‘awake one fine morning to find that 

their old Thames is once more a salmon river? A 
contributor to Blackwood, who writes on the subject 

with taste and sense, thinks that they may. We are inclined to 
agree with him, but the change will not come by itself, though 
the only members of the five millions of London's inhabitants who 
know why may be the ten thousand who fish the Thames as a 
pastime. It is almost certain that the fish will have to be 
hatched on a great scale on the upper parts of the river itself, 
and that it is by artificial rearing, in the first instance, and by 
regular and scientific restocking in the second, that the future 
salmonide of our national river will be created and maintained. 
We look forward to this happening in the near future with 
absolute certainty, because, as America and even New Zealand 
are about twenty-five years ahead of us in knowledge and success 
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in regard to the management of river fish, the fact will be 
brought home by slow degrees to our public. Also the value of 
sporting rights is increasing so fast that the possibility of 
providing really good fishing in rivers where there are now few 
or no game fish must occur to persons interested. But it 
means spending some money, and also learning how the business 
has to be carried out, both of which involve trouble, and make 
persuasion and example alike necessary before action will be 
taken. The example is to hand in the Northern United 
States, where, in 1897, 568,000,000 of eggs, of fry, and of 
yearlings were produced in the public fish hatcheries and 
turned into the rivers, most of these eggs and fry being those of 
salmon and trout. The results, so far as they can be reckoned, 
are about a sovereign in fish for a shilling spent in hatcheries. 
But this is, perhaps, not exactly a parallel case. ‘Take, then, 
that of the rivers of New England, and of the great lakes whose 
waters are wholly or partly the property of the United States, 
On the former, exactly as in the Thames, the salmon had dis- 
appeared. In less than four years after the attention of the 
Fisheries Commission was turned to these streams, salmon were 
caught in nets in such quantities that they sold at 6d. per Ib. In 
some of the great lakes trout had become so scarce that the 
net fishermen gave up trying for them. In three years the 
scientific, or rather business-like, public hatcheries had restocked 
these lakes so fully that the fishermen left off catching them 
because there was a glut in the market ! 

The present condition of the Thames is, on the whole, 
favourable for the reintroduction of the fish. Public feeling is 
so strong that it is fairly certain that no more pollution of the 
stream will be allowed above the tidal part. On the contrary, 
even the minutest tributaries are under surveillance, by a new 
Act, and down to the London river the Thames will soon be one 
of the cleanest streams in England. This means that all the 
early life of salmon and sea-trout will be passed under favour- 
able conditions of water. The only doubt is whether the 
spawning-beds will not be disturbed by the wash of steam 
launches. The answer to this is, first, that no one knows where 
the spawning-beds of the old Thames salmon were ; and, secondly, 
that modern management is absolutely independent of spawning- 
beds at all. Both these facts are a little surprising—the first as 
a matter of county history, and the second as a curiosity of 
natural history. On the Dart, for instance, or the Tweed, 
everyone knows where the great fish can be seen spawning any 
day in the right season. On the Thames the very tradition is 
lost. But wherever the bed is shallow, with a quiet stream and 
floored with gravel (and most of the Thames bed is gravel), 
there salmon and sea-trout can spawn. We shall have to know 
where to find the “ripe” fish, or else the modern substitute for 
spawning-beds will not work. This is to “strip” the ripe fish, 
keep and hatch the ova in trays, and when the fry have absorbed 
the umbilical sack and are really Jittle fish, and not semi-embryos, 
to turn them out to take their chance. Experience shows that 
in the rough nursery of the river not more than ten per cent. of 
the eggs even survive as little fish at all, after which, of 
course, follow all the other dangers to the fry. If hatched 
artificially, not ten per cent., but ninety per cent. reach the 
“fry ” stage. 

The next difficulty is one which, ten years ago, seemed 
insuperable, but which probably will diminish, and will do so 
almost certainly if public opinion hardens a little more quickly 
than it has done lately. It is that of the pollution of the 
London river by London itself. We share the astonishment of 
the writer in Blackwood that, while ready to spend any money on 
little bits of garden and “ lungs” of an acre or half an acre, the 
London public does not even care to keep its twelve miles of 
river, under its own eyes, clean and pure and beautiful. We are 
getting a little more particular, however, about the river we see, 
and have really done a great deal to lessen the vast outpouring 
of filth on the lower reaches where we could not see it. If the 
discharge of ‘sewage effluent” between Richmond and 
Hammersmith can be stopped, and the County Council further 
diminishes the sewage outfall at Crossness, and forces the gas 
companies on the Essex shore to cease poisoning the stream 
there, the other condition of salmon life—free migration to and 
from the sea—will become possible. Then, with the hatcheries 
at the top to make eggs into smolts, and the sea at the bottom to 
make smolts into salmon, we shall have a new fauna in the 
river, the most beautiful of all our indigenous fish, the largest 
and the best for sport and for the table. 

A word should be said as to ordinary brown trout. These, 
as everyone knows, grow to a great size in the. Thames, and are 
not allowed to be caught unless of a greater weight than what 
would be the maximum in an ordinary trout stream. What 
happens in regard to the existing Thames. trout is that on the 
tributary streams a few fish work downwards and enter the 
Thames. There they find all conditions favourable, except that 
the river is over-fished. They also give up rising to the fly, 
because there are quantities of small fish to eat, though some 
times they do take a fly when in the humour. In order to make 
the Thames a river full of trout of all sizes a very much larget 
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quantity must be reared on the Upper Thames, or in its tribu- 
taries, and these must be turned out when small into the main 
river. If turned in too late they do not take readily to the new 
food. As we go to press a meeting of the Thames Restocking 
Association has been held, at which it was proposed to start a 
properly-equipped fish hatchery on the Thames. Letters from 
several members of Parliament were received promising support, 
and other associations have promised financial aid. We think 
this beginning is on the right lines, and shall look forward to 
the future measures taken with special interest. 








ment Bill for Ireland have placed the county control of 

the island entirely in the hands of the Nationalists. The 
danger apprehended is that they may use this power to tax unfairly 
those who disagree with them in politics. We very much doubt 
whether, for practical purposes, any change for the worse will 
take place. Recent legislation has converted so many tenants 
into owners that it is very difficult to say where one class begins 
and another ends. Besides this, it is almost certain that in a few 
years county business will pass into the hands of those who 
naturally are best fitted to carry it on. Irishmen are not like 
New York Americans, who are too busy to-mind local politics, 
and put up with Tammany rather than lose time in governing 
for themselves. Irish Nationalist members of Parliament are 
quite as reasonable as English M.P.’s when Irish business is 
concerned, and keénly alive to the advantages of English money 
being spent in the rural districts. It was Mr. John Redmond, 
for example, who introduced the Bill to assimilate the opening 
of English and Irish partridge seasons. 

The influence of the past abnormal winter was not without 
its effect upon wildfowl; never, in the memory of man, were 
there so few foreign ducks as last season. On the North Norfolk 
Coast there was practically no shooting. Even on Holkham 
lake there were never more than 2,000 widgeon, or about one half 
the number often to be seen there. Mallard were very scarce, 
and so were brent geese along the coast. Curiously enough there 
were a considerable number of wild swans, some of which were 
seen off Blakeney Harbour. Even ordinary migrant birds were 
few. The shore gunners of Cley and Blakeney, who are constantly 


TT results of the elections under the New Local Govern- 





on the watch for rare warblers, and other uncommon birds, which. 


aT sell to collectors, secured almost none in the September 
ight. 


__ One of the oddest habits of the red-legged partridge is its 
idea that towards the middle of April it will take a flight out to 
sea. In Stevenson’s ‘“ Birds of Norfolk” several cases are 
recorded in which these birds have been caught on the shore or 
seen near the sea under circumstances which strongly point to 
their having just arrived from a marine flight. Now Mr. F. 
Cordeaux writes to the Field from Lincolnshire to say that there 
is an annual migration of French partridges, by sea, into 
Lincolnshire, and that every year they come into the town of 
Grimsby itself. One was caught in a shop on April 1st, and on 
April 3rd two were picked up dead in the docks. As there are 
no French partridges in Scandinavia, it is probable that these 
birds fly out from the North Norfolk Coast, up the Lincolnshire 
shore, and then turn in at Grimsby. 





Dog-owners were alarmed to hear some time ago that a 
particularly virulent canine epidemic was spreading on the South 
Coast. It began in Kent, and was first diagnosed by Mr. E. L. 
Dixon, veterinary surgeon to the borough of Margate. But it 
- ppears to have spread gradually to. the West and North, though 

ondon has so far escaped. The towns now most affected are 
Bristol, Clifton, Nottingham, Hull, and the seaports. But the 
epidemic is very bad in isolated parts of rural England. Some 
months ago a correspondent wrote to us to say that in certain 
villages of which he knew “all the dogs were dying,” though he 
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declined to give the name, as the owners suspected wholesale 
poisoning. The cause now turns out to be malignant influenza, 
which kills the animals in from three to eight days. 

Dr. MclIntosh’s opinion that the resources of the sea are 
inexhaustible receives some confirmation from recently-published 
figures. Though our fishing boats are larger and more numerous 
yearly, the ‘‘ take ” does not diminish, like that of wildfowl, but 
increases. The total value of the catch of British sea fish has 
risen from £6,000,000 to £8,000,000 in the course of the last 
ten years. The catches of individual boats during the last few 
weeks have beaten the record. One trawler, the St. Louis, 
brought back £800 worth of fish from the coast of Ireland after 
only eighty hours’ trawling. In the next week this record was 
beaten by a second vessel, the Honoria, which reached Grimsby 
with 1,500 halibut. Easter prices rather helped the sale, but 
the fish made £900. 

A curious and interesting character has been lost to Scot- 
land in the recent death of the ‘“*‘ Herd Laddie.” Very likely 
this title will convey nothing to most. English readers ; but some 
years ago it was impossible to read a Scotch paper for many 
consecutive days without coming on a record of his doings—of 
his victories. The peaceful-field on which his victories were 
won was that of the ‘“‘dam-brod,” or draught-board. He was 
an extraordinarily gifted draught player. Originally a shepherd 
(whence the origin of his name), he had given up this calling 
in order to travel round the country to all the fairs, where one 
of the ‘*shows”’ was to watch the Herd Laddie circumventing 
all and sundry who had the temerity to take the field—or the 
dam-brod—against him. He had apparently won all the secrets 
of the draught-board while tending his flocks. The record in 
the Scotsman generally used to be that the Herd Laddie had 
played thirteen games at such and such a fair, winning eleven 
of them and halving two. That was about the average, and he 
was a proud man that drew a game with the Herd Laddie. 
If he had the first move he always won; if only the second, a 
skilful player would make a draw with him. He died at a ripe 
old age, proving that the game of draughts is not too exhausting 
a strain on the system. ‘ 





The principle expressed in Mr. Guy Pym’s Bill for the 
better regulation of fire brigades and engines, for their efficient 
inspection, and so on, in country districts is bound to have our 
full sympathy. It is a measure of no light importance. At the 
same time we are very ready to agree with Mr. Chaplin’s view, 
as indeed was Mr. Pym himself, that the whole matter wants 
a little more careful looking into before legislation is attempted. 
Probably Mr. Pym regards his chief object achieved by the 
attention that he has been able to draw to the subject, although 
he withdrew his Bill. 

All the leafage in the country is wonderfully thin and late, 
attributable to a combination of obvious causes working together. 
The most obvious is the cold of the spring, that has allowed no 
growth to speak of in the first half of April; and the second 
cause is doubtless the late date at which the leaf was still on 
the tree in the autumn. The floral system no more than the 
human can be expected to burn the candle at both ends, and if 
the trees keep their verdure unusually late, they must require a 
period of rest that will naturally prolong itself into the spring. 

Under the circumstances of the late leafage, the chief 
sufferers are the nesting birds. One cannot but be sorry for 
them in their quest for pleasant and secluded sites. They are 
in many cases quite ready for their nest-building, but the sites 
for the homes are not to be described as “ eligible.” Up in the 
high trees all is wintry bare, and in the hedgerows the retreats 
are open to every eye and belie their name. It is a sign of the 
times that we find very many birds ‘nesting this year in ever- 
greens, in the holly, or whatever they can find that does not shed 
its leaf, and so gives shelter. It would have been a great year 
for the schoolboy had he only flourished before the days of the 
Wild Birds’ Preservation Act, and even as it ig he will have high 
times, in the law’s despite. = 


An interesting feature of bird life at this time of year is the 
sight of the tits (of all the British species save the long-tailed, for 
the bearded is so rare that we may leave him out of the couat) 
searching every nook and cranny of an old. wall to see if there 
are any holes in which they can with comfort and ysafety bring 
up their brood. There ought to be a house apeaie among the 
birds to furnish them with particulars about the right sites. 
Very likely we shall find, as a consequence of the bare boughs, 
that those kind people who put up boxes and _cocoanuts, 
and so on, by way of inviting the birds to come and live in 
them, will have their invitations more generally. accepted than 
in years when the leaf is more forward. It will be interesting to 
hear whether this isso. Still the birds that-would use the boxes 
are not generally those that depend on the foliage for their security. 
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Those amongst our readers who are yacht-owners should 
note that this year, for the first time, they will be required to 
pay what really amounts to an annual tax for the privilege of 
possessing their vessels. For by the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping (Mercantile Marine Fund) Act, 1898, they will be 
mulcted in the sum of Is. per ton (registered tonnage) on any 
yacht they may own of and above five tons registered shipping 
tonnage. In the case of unregistered vessels, the dues will have to 
be paid on Thames measurement. As the registered is less than 
the Thames tonnage of nearly all yachts, an additional benefit 
will accrue to those owners who possess the Government certifi- 
cates of their vessels. The dues should be paid to the Collector 
of Customs at the Custom House at which the yacht is registered. 
Yachtsmen may congratulate themselves on the fact that the tax 
is not a heavy one, and further, as yachts are popularly con- 
sidered to be great luxuries—although at times they most certainly 
are not—owners may consider themselves lucky in having escaped 
from any general Government imposition for so many years. 





The Assamese shooting-party of the Maharajah of Kuch 
Behar, which ended on March 24th, has been a_ great 
success, though the bag of tigers was somewhat smaller than 
had been hoped for. The following are the exact figures: 
Three tigers, one black panther, seven rhinoceros, twenty-five 
buffaloes, and three bull bison (gaur), making a total of thirty- 
nine head of big game. Most of the English members of the 
party have now started for home, but some are still remaining 
to try their luck further, and will then go on to Kashmir. 
If proof were wanting of the completeness of the arrange- 
ments made by the Maharajah for the comfort of his guests, it 
would be found in the fact that a temporary post-office was 
attached to the camp! The post-marks therein affixed to letters 
will probably be eagerly sought by collectors of these objects. 
It will be a long time before such a truly royal shoot again 
takes place in India. 

Some twenty years ago the name of Henry Kelley was as 
a household word on the lips of the comparatively few who at 
that time took an interest in rowing. Kelley was four times 
champion of the world at sculling, and won innumerable minor 
competitions besides. Now he is too old a man to earn a living 
at his profession, and has fallen on ill times. But a strong 
committee, including many of the notable rowing men, has 
been formed to help him. It is proposed to get up a fund 
sufficient to buy him an annuity that will permit him to go 
gently paddling down the ebb-tide of his years. The honorary 
secretary is Mr. R. G. C. Gridley, 106, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 





There seems to be quite a strong feeling among cricketers 
that the boundaries make run-getting too easy on the present 
grounds, and that perhaps some alteration in this respect, as it 
would give the batsmen the trouble of running out their runs, 
would put the bowlers on a better plane with them, and check 
the over-long scores. Over the well-known initials of “ F. G.,” 
in Baily’s Magazine, there is some discussion of the merits 
of a low boundary, some rooyds. from the wicket, all round the 
ground, within which boundary all hits must be run out. If 
the ball over-passes this boundary four shall be scored. That 
is the simple proposal, and though it sounds a little revolu- 
tionary, it is said that Mr. V. E. Walker and Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton favour it. High authorities these; and except that it 
is novel, there is perhaps nothing to be said against it. 

So the Eton boys have won the racquets again, after an 
interval of seventeen years. It is singular how very large has 
been the preponderance of victory on Harrow’s side, the School 
on the Hill having won seventeen times to Eton’s seven, while 
no other school has done better than Charterhouse, with three 
wins. Charterhouse and Harrow played a hard match this year. 
But it was Winchester that gave the winners their biggest task. 
In the final the Harrow boys did not play up to their form; 
but racquets is essentially a game in which class tells, and the 
Harrovians were outclassed from the start. The others found 
a great game right away, and kept it throughout. It is the 
general opinion that in Mr. Macnaghten Eton has one of the 
best, if not the actual best, all-round racquet players that has 
ever represented her, and his partner, Mr. De la Rue, is a strong 
player, whose strength would have been even more apparent had 
it not been always in comparison with that of Mr. Macnaghten. 


Gathering in the reports of anglers from many parts of the 
country, it appears that sport with the trout has been rather 
better than one could have expected, considering the rough, cold 
weather. There has been little fly on the water, but fish have 
been moving, nevertheless, to the artificial.fly. Nothing of any 
great note has been recorded. In the salmon angling business 
there has been very little doing, and we are still disappointed in 
the year’s early promise. It is singular, after the mildness of 
the past winter, that trout seem to be later than usual in coming 
intocondition, 
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The best bit of news that we hear, both from the angler’s 
and from a wider point of view, is that the Test is now at a 
higher level by several inches than it has been for some years 
past. This is good news, in the first place for the angler, and 
in the second place it is good as evidence that we are likely to 
be spared the lack of water that was so vexatious fast year in 
many country districts, and in part of London. Of course, we 
are made aware in other ways—by the volume of our small 
streams and the height of water in our wells—that the water- 
bearing strata are much better supplied than they have been; 
but we have heard no such good evidence as that given by the 
Test, a river that is really worthy of its name as a water gauger, 
for it depends little for its supply on surface water or tributary 
brooks, being fed mainly by the springs in the chalk stratum. 
It is by its evidence of a bountiful supply of water in the founts 
of these springs that it gives us a welcome hint as to the general 
supply in the water-bearing strata all the country over. 


There is some chance that an aquarium for fresh-water 
fish may be started in London. The Crystal Palace Company 
are repairing their aquariums, and putting them into connection 
with the lakes, reservoirs, and fountain basins in the grounds; 
50,000 trout eggs have already been hatched, and a beginning 
is made. We hope that the experiments will be carried out 
with energy. The company cannot be losers, if they rear 
and sell the fish, for they can get 2s. a pound for trout through- 
out the season, and their lakes and reservoirs would yield an 
income, with very little expenditure as a set off. Anything 
which awakens public interest in trout-breeding is of service to 
sport, and of economic value. 


The Kennel Club Field Trials, which took place over the 
estate of Captain Pretyman, M.P., at Orwell Park, near Ipswich, 
last week, can hardly be described as successful. There was a 
fair entry, but the weather was by no means favourable. On 
Wednesday, although the sun shone brightly, and scent was not 
bad, it was not altogether pleasant. On the succeeding day 
there was an entire and unwelcome change, which to all alike 
quite marred the enjoyment of the proceedings. Unfortunately 
both for the spectators and for the photographic artist of Country 
Lire, a perfect gale of wind, together with other uncongenial 
weather conditions, prevailed, and spoilt the pleasure of the 
onlookers as it prevented the operations of our representative. 
On Wednesday the judge awarded the first prize for the Field 
Trial Derby, for pointers and setters whelped in 1898, to Mr. 
Nicholson’s Drayion Pilot. The first prize for the All-aged 
Stakes, which were decided on the second day, went to Mr. R. 
Crawford’s Matfen, and the first prize for the Brace Stakes was 
given to Mr. F. Lowe's setters, Mabel of Kippen and Maud of 
Kippen. 


A correspondent writes: ‘The fidelity of a dog to an 
old master was shown lately in a very touching manner at a 
little hamlet in Gloucestershire. A shepherd, George Kendall, 
had to give up shepherding owing to ill-health, and took to 
day-labourer’s work instead, so had to give up keeping his 
sheepdog, the latter becoming the property of Shepherd Hall. 
Kendall became much worse in health, and several months 
went by, in which increasing pain caused great depression, and 
one morning after rising early—as was his custom—he was 
‘missing.’ Shepherd Hall was going along the road with his 
dog, when he met Kendall’s son, a lad, who asked him, ‘ Have 
you seen father? We can’t find father.’ Hall replied in the 
negative, and went on. Suddenly the dog leapt the wall at 
the side of the road and ‘made for’ a pond in the field. 
Here he stopped, and commenced barking in a_ curious 
enquiring tone, running backwards and forwards, keeping his 
eyes fixed on one spot. Hall followed him, and in the water the 
poor missing man lay, quite dead. Hall set off for assistance, 
but the dog would not leave the body, and remained watching 
by the pond till Hall returned with helpers and the dead man 
was carried home. Then the dog followed with drooping head 
and dejected looks, a true mourner.” 
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daughter, forms”our frontispiece, is the wife of Major- 

General Sir Bindon Blood, K.C.B., whose name came 
so prominently before public notice in connection with i 
military operations in Chitral’ in 1895, and even more a 
during the Frontier troubles in India early last year. The gallan 
officer saw. service in’ South Africa and elsewhere, and was 
present at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. Lady Bindon Blood s father, 
Sir Auckland Colvin, has filled several important offices in India 
and Egypt with distinction. 


ADY BINDON BLOOD, whose portrait, with that of her 
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WATER SUPPLY 
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COUNTRY HOUSE 





E have re- 
ceived a 
chorus of 


complaints as to the difficulty of obtaining anything like an 
adequate supply of water for country houses, country villages, and 
even the cattle on the farms. The drought of last year aggravated, 
but certainly did not cause, the trouble, and we are reluctantly 
forced to the conclusion that in many parts of England the 
supply of the first necessity of life is now far less than it formerly 
was, while in others nothing like a proper quantity has ever been 
available at all. 

Our readers would scarcely believe that the population of 
what is merely the fringe of London is actually using so much 
water that the level of the underground supply is sinking rft. 
a year. The old supply from wells is simply disappearing, 
and last year, in Kent, Hertfordshire, and other areas 
where water was formerly to be had by sinking to a 
moderate depth, the old-fashioned ‘“ well-sinkers” were every- 
where at work deepening the shafts, in order that people might 
have ‘‘a drop of water” to drink. It was as bad as if the upper 
seams of coal were exhausted in a colliery and new works had 
to be undertaken to reach lower beds of the mineral. 

It is not only the inconvenience and expense which inflict 
the greatest damage. It is common experience that before 
people begin to spend money they, as a rule, run risks of fever, 
diphtheria, and all sorts of minor evils. Cows drink polluted 
water, become ill, and give unwholesome milk; horses, and even 
pigeons and fowls, contract disease, and in several cases brought 
to our notice recently the young pheasants have died in scores 
because the water (given in very sparing quantities near the 
coops) was not what it should have been. 

We can only conclude that the difficulty is one which must 
be faced in rural districts and for house supply in the same way 
as it is met in the great towns, by resolving that good water, 
and plenty of it, is the first condition for health and progress, and 
by spending an adequate sum to secure it. It cannot be done ‘‘on 
the cheap,” and the best course is to secure competent advice 
and employ such engineers as have made this business a special 
study. Above all, avoid amateur engineering, which is, perhaps, 
the most costly of all indulgences when dealing with the rigid 
figures and constant forces of hydraulics. Moreover, the 


PUMPING MACHINERY. 











trained consulting engineers of the firms which make a 
business of this kind of thing are like leading surgeons. Their 
e::perience often enables them to suspect and avoid difficulties 
which do not occur 
to the local men, 
who, nevertheless, 
can be employed 
under their direc- 
tions. A _ source 
from which it is 
proposed to draw 
water may be 
liable to future 
contamination 
higher up, or the 
strata be such as 
experience has 
shown to give 
only an intermit- 
tent supply. In 
fact, there is no 
end to the un- 
pleasant surprises 
in store for those 
who ‘chance it” 
when they have 
determined to 
spend money for 
this end. Machi- 
nery is usually 
cheaper, not 
dearer, than hand- 
work or animal 
power. The latter, 
even as exempli- 
fied by the donkey 
at Carisbrooke 
Castle, is often dear at the money. An oil engine will consume 
oil of the value of less than a penny a day to supply a country 
house which costs a shilling a day in wages for a man toturn a 
crank for an hour morning and evening. 

On estates, trust money may legally be 
invested in permanent improvement of the 
water supply, but here, again, a trustee will 
naturally exercise great care in only spending 
‘funds on really competent advice and good 
work. The easiest way of supplying a house 
is by bringing water from a spring above it, 
collecting this in a reservoir, and then carrying 
it through the building. Yet in such cases the 
most ridiculous mistakes are made. When the 
Merryweather firm, who are perhaps the leading 
engineers in this line, were asked to report on the 
supply of Scone Palace, they found that a pipe 
only 2in. wide was laid on from such a reservoir. 
Now, it is an elementary rule in hydraulics 
that the narrower the pipe is the less work 
will the water do. The pressure is exhausted 
in the effort to force the water through the 
narrow pipe. Simply substituting an 8in. pipe 
gave pressure enough to take the water wher- 
ever wanted. Artesian wells can be carried 
right through strata bearing polluted water 
into other strata in which lies a clean supply. 
But here, again, the advice of an expert is 
quite essential. In the South of Ireland, for 
instance, an ordinary well was sunk in which 
the supply failed unaccountably, and the well 
was abandoned and water carted from the 
river. _ By the advice of a qualified engineer an 
artesian well was sunk for but a short distance; 
in the old well, and an ample supply obtained. 

For village supplies wells or conduits are 
perhaps. the vest. For country houses the 
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neat and ingenious hydraulic rams and pumps 
now made are usually sufficient, or where there 
is a fair fall water-wheels are used to pump 
water, and in either case the work goes on 
automatically with effortless consistency night 
and day. A fall of as little as 1ft. will drive 
an ‘under-shot ’’ water-wheel, one, that is, in 
which the water flows under the wheel. For 
an ‘‘over-shot ’’ wheel a good deal more fall 
is needed, which can be got, as in mills, by 
damming the stream higher up. But, it may be 
urged, what is the use of talking about pumping 
water up by a water-wheel when we have no 
surface water at all? 

Then use the wind. We own to a certain 
satisfaction in referring to this alternative. 
For years the greater part of arid America 
has been made into a garden by windmills 
pumping up the water which flows in an 
underground stream, fed by the snows of the 
Rockies, but concealed by a layer of sand. We 
have wind in plenty, and all that is needed is to 
bore the well and fix one of the new self-regulating windmills 
for pumping water, and this will fill your reservoir, whether it 
is on the top of the chalk downs or in the valley of the Thames. 
In conclusion, we give some examples of, the way in which a 
house may be supplied not only with water for washing, drinking, 
gardening, and cattle, but also to protect it from fire. 

When Lord Farnham took possession of his property near 
Cavan, he found that the water was drawn from a spring which 
failed in dry weather, so completely that it might be impossible 
to spare enough water even for baths, a not uncommon experience 
in country houses dependent on these intermittent means 
of supply. He requested the London engineers mentioned 
to advise and to provide a scheme, and after fruitless 
efforts had been made to discover additional springs, it was 
decided to utilise a stream on the estate. This usually afforded 
an abundant supply, but investigation showed that during a por- 
tion of the summer the flow was reduced to a mere trickle. It 
therefore became necessary to construct a dam across the stream 
to hold up the water, and thus impound many thousands of 
gallons for use in the dry season. It was deemed advisable to 
filter the water before pumping it, and accordingly a large filter- 
bed was formed in the solid rock, to which water is delivered * 
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from the stream. Having passed through the bed of sharp 
sand, the filtered water is stored in a chamber from which the 
pump raises it to the large reservoir on the top of the adjacent 
hill, whence it gravitates to the various taps in the house, 
stables, and gardens. Hydrants are also provided inside and 
outside the house for use in case of fire. The general arrange- 
ment of the works is clearly shown in the photographs, in one 
of which the dam appears, with the engine-house and the 
open lids of the filter and the clear water chamber; the pipe 
trench (not yet fully filled in) may also be seen, and the site of 
the reservoir. In another illustration the mode of constructing 
the roof of the unfinished reservoir is shown, and a glimpse is 
gained of the distant mansion. 

The construction of the dam, filter, engine-house, and 
reservoir was entrusted to a local builder, under the superin- 
tendence of the London experts, who supplied drawings and 
specifications of the work to be carried out. Concrete was 
largely employed, broken limestone procured on the estate being 
used in place of shingle, and the roof of the reservoir is 
supported on rolled steel joists forming abutments for concrete 
arches. An oil-engine was selected as the most suitable form 
of motor for pumping, on account of its simplicity in working 
and economy, and this drives a Merryweather’s 
patent ‘‘ Hatfield” pump, which is used on many 
estates for the same duty with great success. 

The speciality of the pump consists in the 
even flow of water maintained by the employ- 
ment of the triplex system, and in the fact 
that it may be attached direct to the crank 
shaft of the oil-engine, avoiding the necessity 
of toothed wheels or belts, and the consequent 
loss of power. Another very important advan- 
tage in the adoption of this invention, in cases 
in which the machinery is placed near or in a 
mansion, is its noiselessness. Water is pumped 
to the reservoir through a 2in. wrought-iron 
pipe, and the service-pipe from the reservoir 
to the mansion is 5in. internal diameter, the 
object of the adoption of this large size being 
to avoid the loss of pressure by the friction 
inseparable from the employment of a small 
pipe. The above photograph, taken on the 
occasion of a test of the machinery, illustrates 
the manner in which powerful jets may be 
thrown over the house, three only being at 
work at the time, though a greater number 
may be delivered with equal facility. 

It appears to us that the value of many 
estates would be largely enhanced by the 
provision of such an excellent system of water 
supply; and as to expense, the annual cost 
represented by loss of interest on the amount 
sunk in the works would often be found to 
compare favourably with that involved under 
existing inefficient arrangements. 





CYCLING NOTES. 


HE Sheen House Club appeared at one time to be threatened with the 
possibility of closing its doors, but I am glad to see that it has been 

placed on a firmer footing, and during the coming season it appears 
destined to enjoy a more lively existence than was the case last year. The 
house and grounds are so favourably situated as to lead one to conclude. that if 
an establishment of this kind cannot be made to pay, nothing not actually 
adjoining the river could be expected to do so. One new departure that is 
now announced, however, is that the house may be utilised for residential 
purposes in the future, and married members and their wives may make use of the 
club in this way, provided both are members. This is certainly 4 unique 


arrangement as clubs go, and the experiment will be watched with interest. 
As regards the entertainments for the coming season, a very full programme has 
been arranged, including cycle races, lawn tennis matches, Badminton, lacrosse, 
polo, flower shows, and afternoon concerts. The cycling events include 
meetings between Oxford and Cambridge, the United Hospitals versus the 
London Bicycle Club, and the United Hospitals versus each University in turn. 

It is the cycle polo, however, to which most attention is being paid at 
Sheen House, where a good deal has been done to develop and foster the game. 
It certainly makes a very attractive spectacle, and possibly may permanently 
establish itself as a pastime. Originally, I need hardly state, the game was 
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introduced in Ireland, where it has been played for several years. The Irish 
originators regard the English game, as represented at Sheen House, with 
considerable disfavour. They contend that it is more dangerous than their 
own, owing to the absence of an off-side rule, or, at all events, an off-side rule 
having the same effect as that of the Irish code. It is asserted that the 
avoidance of accidents with the English game is dependent upon the forbearance 
and moderation of the players, who have to ride at sufficiently slow speed to 
enable them to avert serious collisions when such are imminent. If the 
rivalry between the opposing teams were particularly keen, it is contended 
by the Irish players that serious accidents would occur under the English 
rules. 

On the other hand, Mr. C. Pett Triscott, the chairman of the Bicycle Polo 
Association, has stated on behalf of the English game that it has been played 
for over twelve months at Sheen House by some twenty players, four of whom 
have taken part in a dozen matches with other clubs, and that only one player 
has been hurt sufficiently to prevent his playing for a short time, being now a 
keener and better player than ever. Mr. Triscott repudiates emphatically 
the contention that the game is dangerous. Of the Irish game he says: 
“ Although the riding up and down the ground is fast, an onlooker loses all 
interest in the game from its extreme simplicity. To me it has about as much 
excitement as seeing beginners practising driving the ball up and down the 
ground. The English game, on the contrary, is one continued excitement for 
players and audience. The sudden sprints and graceful half circles, the severe 
tackling, and the dexterous pass, the various strokes of back-hand or fore-hand 
executed at full speed, the quick stop as the player approaches the goal, and 
the crawl for some yards with the ball, surrounded on all sides by opponents 
with uplifted sticks, make the Inglish game a master-piece of skill and nerve.” 
From this it is clear that the English exponents of cycle polo have no 
intention of abandoning their present methed, and the rival schools will continue 
to wage war. Who knows but that, a few years hence, the game may have spread 
so much that the two methods will have become crystallised, and perhaps both 
adopted in this country, in the same way as football has its Rugby and 
Association rules ? 

A good tool-bag has yet to make its appearance, what one most requires 
being a means of stowing each separate article in such a manner as to prevent 
its rattling with its fellows, and also to permit of its withdrawal without a 
general disturbance of the contents. As a rule, the only attempt at separation 
is to provide a slit for the oil-can, the object being presumably to prevent it 
leaking at the nozzle. The best 
attempt to solve the difficulty 
which has yet been forthcoming 
is shown in the accompanying 
illustration of a tool-bag, which 
has been introduced by the firm 
of Humber and Co. As will be 
seen at once, each article has its 
own sheath, and though the 
tourist may find it necessary to 
add a pair of pliers, or perhaps 
some other implement, the 
arrangement of the existing ~on- 
tents greatly facilitates the trouble 
of packing or removal of any one 
article. Another advantage of this 
method is that with the ordinary 
tool-bag, even if the particular 
wrench one requires is placed at 
the very top and easily obtained, 
one is obliged, before putting it 
to use, to fasten up the bag again, lest the contents should fall out bodily when 
one begins to manipulate any part of the machine. This is especially necessary 
with the type of tool-bag which has two straps placed crosswise over the flap, 
the buckling of both being necessary to hold the contents in position. 

A valuable addition to the series of road-books which have been prepared 
by the Cyclists’ Touring Club is to hand, in the shape of Part I. of the ‘Irish 
Road Book.” Like all its predecessors, it is a marvel of painstaking compila- 
tion, and when the second volume is also completed there will be no corner in 
the United Kingdom to which the cyclist may not penetrate without previous 
detailed knowledge of the roads over which he will have to ride. The series 
already published includes three volumes devoted to England and Wales, one to 
Scotland, and now the first volume of two which are to be devoted to Ireland ; 
while it may be remarked in passing that the Continental road-books already 
produced by the club include two volumes devoted to France, and one com- 
prehending the rest of Europe, with the exception of Germany, which is to 
receive separate treatment in the near future. The Irish volume just out 
embraces the area south of the main road from Dublin to Galway. This 
district comprises seventeen counties, or portions of counties, and a little over 
15,000 square mi'es, while the aggregate length of roads described in detail 
amounts to 10,415 miles. As usual, each road is described with minute 
analy is, every variation of the surface being recorded, both as regards quality 
and altered gradient. Seven different styles of type are adopted to afford a 
ready means of determining the size and importance of the towns and villages 
en route, and the fullest details are given as to the intermediate mileages, turning 
points, dangerous hills, and all else that is necessary. At the head of each 
route. description there is a summary of the general characteristics of 
the scenery. 

The value of these summaries is very great. In the original volumes 
devoted to England they were not included, the wealth of detail as to road 
surfaces which the club set itself to give when commencing. this invaluable 
Series appearing to preclude the possibility of making the volumes both road- 
books and guide-books in one. A departure was made, however, last year in 
the “Scotland ” volume, with welcome effect, brief but highly-useful summaries 
being provided, and the same method is being adopted in the “Irish Road 
Book ” under notice. 

_ As usual, an elaborate map is included in the volume, every route described 
being marked thereon with copious number references which greatly facilitate 
the labour. of working up cross-journeys. The map is printed on pegamoid 
cloth, a material which I believe the Cyclists’ Touring Club was the first to 
adopt. Being waterproof, its utility may be appreciated by every tourist who 
knows what it is to be compelled to consult his map in open country, with no 
shelter available, and the rain falling in a perfect deluge. The publication of 
this volume, including as it does some of the finest touring districts of Ireland, 
should have a potent influence upon the number of visitors to the Emerald Isle. 
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Among the Wickléw Mountains, or by the Blackwater, or through lovely 
Glengarriff to Killarney, or round the Kerry coast, with its innumerable: fjords, 
there is a wealth of attractive scenery which is worthy the, attention of every 
rider who has not yet beheld its beauties. THE PILGRIM. 





An Auspicious Augury. 
HERE is a time for being photographed, and a time 
to abstain from being photographed; but perhaps 
no moment can be happier for the operation than 
that when a married pair are just leaving the church in 
which they have been made eternally one. Nothing at least 
can be more happy than the expressions on the faces of bride and 
bridegroom of this picture, though the circumstances are those 
that are known to cause some little confusion. But it is an 





essential quality of a good soldier that he should stand fire 
bravely, and this picture, which is from a snap-shot taken of 
Captain Bertram Portal as he is leaving the church with his 
bride, née the Honourable Margaret Littleton, Lord Hatherton’s 
daughter, shows a “facing of the music’ of the most gallant 
kind. It ought to be an augury of the fashion in which these 
two young people will go down the years of life together, an 
augury of the most auspicious. 

The marriage was celebrated: in the parish church of 
Penkridge, near Stafford, on April 12th, 1899, the bride being 
married from Teddesley Hall, Lord Hatherton’s place at 
Penkridge. 
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books nowadays? ‘*The Day’s Work” was rather common-place, and 

now we are told that his new volume, which’ Messrs. Maclure and 
Doubleday are to publish, is to be called ‘* From Sea to Sea. ” That title, surely, 
must have been used many times before, since it would lend itself equally well to 
fiction, globe-trotting, or poetry. ‘Hands Across the Sea,” the name of a 
popular melodrama of several years ago, had much more character about it. Mr. 
Kipling’s perversity is the more remarkable, because the travel articles which are 
to be included in the volume were originally entitled ‘‘ The Book of the Forty- 
five Mornings.” That has a thoroughly Kiplingesque ring about it. As there is 
presumably no particular virtue in the ‘‘ Forty-five,” why should he not readjust 
his arithmetic to suit the number of papers that the forthcoming collection will 
contain? This hint is presented to the talented author and the enterprising 
publishers absolutely free of charge. 

Mr. Hall Caine strikes quite an heroic attitude when confronted by the 
personal paragraphist. He values attacks, however silly, and however much 
inspired by paltry feelings, as ‘‘a recognition of the fact that I ama factor worth 
counting with, and an adversary worth fighting.” Mr. Hall Caine goes on to 
sav that ‘*when the most false, the most mean, and the most belittling of the 
kind has ceased to appear, I shall krow that I am no longer of the least account.” 


ig not Mr. Kipling be induced to give more distinctive titles to his 
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Does not this lofty scorn imply a certain lack of humour, also a deficiency in the 
sense of proportion? Literary gossip is not composed to overturow ‘ adversaries,” 
but to convey news, for which the purveyor-——sordid though the remark may 
sound—receives payment in return. If literary notes take the form of comment, 
the author or his friends must have given the writers material to go upon ; and 
though malice may occas onally inspire a paragraph, it is far rarer than sensitive 
novelists imagine. One fears that journalists will not enter a competition for 
the vilification of Mr. Hall Caine, even to reassure him as to his hold on the public. 
In the first place they have the law of libel before their eyes. Secondly, they 
honour him too much as the creator of certain fine specimens of primitive man- 
hood, though they may sometimes think that, as a censor of his fellow-men 
who wear frock-coats, he is inclined to preach from an unduly altitudinous 
pedestal. 

Turning from the livins to the dead, we may welcome the thi teenth 
volume of Messrs. Smith and [lder’s biographical edition of Thackeray, with 
the regret that it is, alas, the last. As always, Mrs. Richmon1 Ritchie supplies 
exactly the sort of humorous arm-chair commentary that her illustrious father 
seems to need. Before one reads “ Little Billee” or ‘* Policeman X ” for the 
hundredth time or so, it is quite an inspiration to know that their composition 
caused Thickeray endless trouble. He used to be much more agitated, Mrs. 
Ritchie tells us, when he wrote a poem than when he wrote in prose. He 
would come into the room worried and excited, saying, ‘‘ Here are two more 
days wasted. I have done nothing at all. It has taken me four mornings’ 
work to produce six lines.” Sheridan is justified in his famous line, ‘‘ Easy 
writing’s vile hard reading,” if literary axioms can be proved by their contraries. 
There are certainly no signs of labour about the easy ripple of Thackeray’s verse. 

Thackeray's knowledge of India, and the use he made of that country in 
his novels, are, of course, literary common-places. But it will be a revelation to 
many to find what a confirmed family of Anglo-Indians the Thackerays were. 
Mrs. Ritchie gives so.se interesting details about them, going back into the last 
century. Of the generation prev.ous to Thackeray, his father, and no less than 
five uncles, went out to India, some as soldizrs, others as civil servants. The 
uncles all died unmarried—a somewhat sad comment on what Indian life must 
have been before a run home had become the easy undertaking that it is now, 
and when the joys of a hill station had not been appreciated by English ladies. 
Possibly there were few joys, as, for that matter, there were not very many hill 
stations. Thess Anglo-Indian bachelors were not in the least like Thackeray 
to look upon. ‘* They were tall, thin people,” Mrs. Ritchie writes, ‘ with 
mirked eyebrows, and clear dark eyes, simple serious.” They may, never- 
theless, have helped unwittingiy to create that perfect gentleman, Colonel 
Newcome, and, however disconcerting their want of resemblance to their fanious 
nephew may be, her readers will be glad to know about them. 

Miss Berry, she of the drawing-room in which all the literary lions learnt 
to purr, once remarked that ‘* Thackeray and Balzac write with great minuteness, 
but they do so with a brilliant pen.” Thackeray made two bows, one for 
himself, and one for Balzac; a highly-proper proceeding. The Municipal 
Council of Tours, in | oycotting the centenary o: Balzac’s birth, which is to be 
celebrated next month at his native city, do not appear to be actuated by a dull 
inability to appreciate the novelist’s merits. They are Socialists; he gave a 
flattering description of French clericalism in the ‘* Curé de Compagne.” As 


Literature very pertinently observes, Balzac was, at any rate, a sociologist, who* 


declared that he would write a history of manners which would do for mankind 
what Cuvier had done for the lower animals. Besides, does not Vautrin, in one 
of his numerous incarnations, masquerade as a Spanish Abbé? The clothing of 
a convict in the garb of the Church might, surely, have caused the worthy 
councillors to :elent, even if they had not the good sense to perceive that Balzac 
is worthy of esteem, whatever his political opinions may have been. 

Sir Walter Besant declares in the Author that the Royal Literary Fund has 
become a superfluity, owing to the flourishing condition of the profession. He 
must be thinking exclusively of that branch of it that he himself adorns. 
Novelists, no doubt, are doing uncommonly well ; some of them have developed 
business characteristics worthy of the conductors of co-operaiive stores, and 
their literary agents know how to squeeze publishers, even if illustrious authors 
are destitute of the faculty. But do minor poets make much of an income? 
They may get printed with greater ease than they did formerly, but not at a 
‘living wage.” Yet, as Dr. Traill observed not long since, they are an 
uncommonly clever choir, if none of them shows much sign of springing up into 
a Tennyson. Then again, what are the rewards of research? Our historians 
have to make a livelihood out of lecturing at ladies’ colleges or elsewhere, since 
they would assuredly fail to do so by their books. No; Sir Walter Besant ought 
really to reconsider his hostility to the literary fund, in spite of the conspicuous 
services he has rendered to the commercial side of literature. He will never 
need to apply to it, of course; but even novelists are not entirely superior to 
changes in the popular taste, from romance to realism, and from adventure to 
analysis. 

Mr. Frank Mathew’s new story, which Mr. John Lane is to publish, ought 
to be sure of success if it is at all equal to ‘* The Ward of the Brambles.” 
**A Defender of the Faith” sounds rather portentous, but then that may be a 
sly joke on the part of the author. Sir James Mathew has transmitted to his 
sons that dry humour—so absolutely unlike the conventional idea of Ir.sh fun — 
which he is wont to discharge with judicial impartiality upon counsel and 
witnesses. Mr. Fiank Mathew, however, makes muci the most generous use 
of that acceptable quality in print, and as he is gifted in addition with a delicate 
fancy, he is always worth reading. 

Another novelist with a future is Miss May Bateman, the author of that 
clever book, ‘* The Author of Life.” She is going to try her hand at some 
sketches on incidents of the day, which are to appear in the Ladies’ Field. 
Miss Bateman will be ‘on the spot” with a vengeance, for her first sketch, 
“In Days of Old: A First Night Episode a: the St. James’s,” will appear at 
about the date of the first night aforesaid. Let Mr. George Alexander 
tremble. 

A useful handbook of high-class and economical cookery recipes has been 
compiled and published in a handy form by Miss E. Roberta Lees, the principal 
of the Westbourne Grove Cookery School. 


Books to order from the library : 


** Admiral Sir W. R. Mends, G.C.B.” B.S. Mends. (Murray.) 

‘From Cromwell to Wellington: Twelve Soldiers.” Edited by Spencer 
Wilkinson, with Introduct on by Lord Roberts. (Lawrence and Bullen. ) 

** Dry-Fly Fishing.” F. M. Halford. Revised edition. (Vinton.) 

“On the Edge of Empires.” Edgar Jepson and Captain D. Beames. 
(ITeinemann. ) 

* Tne Llack Douglas.” S$. R. Crockett. (Smith, Elder.) | LOOKER-ON. 
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GARDENS OLD & NEW. | 


\ ‘ 7E often hear from readers of Country Lire that the 








illustrations in our series ‘‘Gardens Old and New” 

are quite a revelation of unknown beauties to them; 
and while the Editor has a long list of such gardens which he 
has permission to photograph, he would appreciate suggestions 
for any others of which his correspondents have personal know- 
ledge. It would be of assistance in making a selection if, in 
sending lists, rough photographs of the gardens from various 
points of view could be sent. Also the Editor particularly 
wishes to say that lavish expenditure is by no means necessary 
in the creation of gardens of the kind he loves to illustrate. 





THE BLOoDROOT UNDER DecipUOUS TREES, 
NE seldom sees the Bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadensis) under trees, but 
() when well established the white, yellow-stamened flowers make a brave 
show in spring whilst the trees are still leafless.) The writer has a 
mass of it under an elm upon the lawn, and friends frequently wonder what 
flower it can be making white tufts in the grass. It enjoys a moist position, 
and therefore must not be planted too near the stem. Frequently failures occur 
through leaving the plants too long exposed to the air when planting in the 
autumn. This is fatal, as few things suffer more from exposure than the 
Bloodroot. 
VARIETIES OF THE Doc’s-TooTH VIOLET. 

At the present moment there are few fairer flowers in the garden than the 
Dog’s-tooth Violet (Erythronium Dens-canis) and its varieties, a beautiful 
plant for Southern Europe, where in moist places it forms spreading groups, 
chaiming to see without blossom, simply for the sake of the mottled leaves. 
Where the Violet succeeds, there too the Erythronium is usually happy, in moist 
peaty soil, by the side of perhaps some Azalea or Rhododendron mass, or round 
the base of a standard shrub. On a moist grassy bank, or in the grass, we have 
seen ‘them succeeding, though not so strongly as in the border. A suitable spot 
is the lower ledge of the rock garden, where one can see the flowers of many 
tender colours, and the plant enjoys the mois:ure, especially when accompanied 
by slight shelter. The name Dog’s-tooth arose from the shape of the bulbs ; 
they are like a dog’s-tooth. 

THE SPURRED COLUMBINES, 

As this is the season to plant perenn.al flowers, although the time is fast 
slipping away, a note should be made of the Spurred Co‘umbines as distinct 
from those without this feature, which adds such a charm to the flower. The 
plants are very hardy and free in light soil, but anything approaching stagnation 
is fatal. Columbines appreciate even shade and camp, but not heavy, wet 
loam. The spurless forms are more common in gardens, but the light, graceful, 
butterfly-like flowers of the spurred kinds are prettier upon the plant, and 
certainly more useful for table and other decorations. Colours of all kinds run 
through this delightful hybrid race—white, soft rose, pink, purple, and many 
tender hues, not the least pleasing being those rich yellows and soft buffs, tints 
uncommon in the garden and for decorations. Strong tufts planted now will 
bloom freely this year, but in a fortnight’s time we advise seed saved from a 
good strain to be sown, selecting a small, well-prepared bed, sowing thinly, and 
shading with a newspaper when the sun is very hot. These seedlings may be 
permanently planted out in the autumn, and will flower freely in the following 
year. Columbines are so easily raised, so graceful and pretty both in flower and 
foliage, that we always grow them freely, especially in the reserve leds, to 
which one can frequently come without disturbing any groups in the more 
conspicuous places in the garden. 

SOWING FURZE AND Broom, 

From the present time until the end of May, seed of Furze and Broom may 
be sown, and it is interesting to take a bag of Furze seed and sow it in rough spots 
in the foreground of woodland, near to drives, or toform covert, anywhere away from 
the rabbits, which soon destroy the seedlings. The seed germinates very readily, 
and the seedlings, when the seed is sown now, get established before the winter. 
The Broom may be treated in the same way, and is the best shrub for sowing 
about in rough places, even upon dry.arid banks, or slopes where nothing else 
will succeed. We like the Spanish Broom also. This flowers later, and is very 
handsome, beautifying the driest and hottest bank with its go'den blussom. We 
like the sowing of shrub and flowers about in this way. Foxgloves may be sown, 
too, at this time ; indeed, for all biennial things, early May is the best season of 
the whole year. It is not difficult to get Furze and Broom seed, and one may 
sow a large quantity with litile outlay. 


THE HARDIER BAMBOOS. 


The beauti ul Bamboo family has become vastly popular of recent years, 
and one is glad to see such a wholesome change in gardening, as the Bamboo Is 
a thousand times preferable to formal trees, clipped into quaint but s:iff shapes, 
or the privet, which at one period seemed to reign supreme. It was feared, 
however, that the Bambvo would never survive the trials of English winters, 
but happily all doubt concerning the hardiness of this graceful plant is at an 
end. If a careful selection be made, all will be well. It is during the keen 
searching winds of March that the Bamboo suffers ; the graceful bending shoots 
get browned, only to.assume later in the season their tender green. By the 
water-side, in groups on the outskirts of the lawn, or in a sheltered garden by 
itself, the Bamboo is teautiful to lcok upon, its sheafs of foliage iustling in the 
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wind, and giving new character tothe garden. The best month of the year in which 
to plant is April, and those who wish to purchase should do so at once. There 
are many kinds, varying in height greatly, Arundinaria Simoni reaching 2oft., 
whilst the big-leaved Bambusa pygmza is only 12in. One may perhaps point 
out that the family is divided into severil groups, although the name Bamboo is 
applied to all, as outwardly the various divisions are strongly alike. The plants 
require a thoroughly good loamy soil, into which leaf-mould has been 
incorporated. Moisture is necessary, not, however, a water-logged soil, and 
always try to get a position for them screened from harsh winds, which are more 
harmful than frost. The best place for the taller kinds is by lake or stream margin, 
or upon the lawn, in distinct groups. But in some gardens a special place 
can be set apart entirely for this family. The Bamboo garden is full of charm, 
and that at Kew is one of the most interesting features of the place. An old 
gravel-pit was the chosen site, sheltered on all sides by wood'and, and the 
collection is almost, if not quite, complete, at least of all kinds in any way 
hardy. 
A Few Goop BAMBoos. 


The following are interesting Bamboos, and of proved hardiness : 
Arundinaria Fortunei variegata, in which the leaves are pleasingly variegated, 
but not blotchy; A. Fortunei aurea, A. Hindsi, A. Hindsi graminea, A. 
japonica, better known as Bambusa Metake, the Bamboo more familiar than any 
other in English gardens ; B. palmata, which has remarkably broad leaves; B. 
pygmza, B. tessellata, often known as B. Ragamowski, B. Veitchi, Thamno- 
calamus falcata, T. Falconeri, and the subjoined—possibly the most graceful and 
charming of the entire family; we should include these in the smallest 
collection—Phyllostachys Henonis, P. Kumasasa, P. Mitis, P. nigra, P. Quiloi, 
P. violescens, and P. viridi-glaucescens. 

TREES AND SHRUBS FOR THE SEASIDE. 


Unless one is placed by some warm southern county shore, tree and shrub 
life has a sorry time, exposed to the full force of rough sea-winds, as visitors to 
the coast may observe from the distorted shapes the branches assume, through 
battling against unpleasant conditions; to some the salt spray is injurious, and 
to others the winds. Seacoast gardens, therefore, must be sheltered, and if no 
natural screen be there, then it must be made with trees known to stand salt- 
laden winds, which sweep with terrific force over the land. The trees we 
should choose for this sheltering belt would be Beech, Sycamore, Whitethorn, 
Ash, Elm, Blackthorn, Elder, and Norway Maple. Of the Pines, Pinus 
Pinaster, the beautiful Corsican Fir, P. Laricio, Scotch Fir, P. sylvestris, and 
P. montana are the most suitable. These trees, the Pines in particular, will 
withstand fierce gales of wind. In sheltered places one may extend the list 
greatly, manv cherished shrubs thriving by the Southern and Western Coasts, 
such as the Myrtle, Hydrangea, and Fuchsia. Delightful shrubby plants to 





whose shores and islands are well worthy of a sports- 
man’s attention, but unfortunately they are under the 
tule of the Sultan. For this reason some care must be taken 
In going any distance inland, except indeed in 
PALESTINE. 

This is a country identified in most people’s minds with 
anything rather than sport. From time to time accounts of 
shooting there have certainly appeared in the sporting papers, 
but these have invariably related to the usual shooting of this 
part of the world—Greek partridges, hares, snipe, cock, and 
wildfowl—and I cannot recall to mind ever having seen any- 
thing about the Holy Land as a field for big game shooters. 
Nevertheless, the following quotation from Mr. Tristram would, 
in itself, prove that it is by no means unworthy of their 
attention. Speaking of the country near the Lake of Gennesaret, 
he says, “We never met with so many wild animals as on one 
of those days. First of all a wild boar got out of some scrub 
close to us as we were ascending the valley. Then a deer 
Was started below, ran up the cliff, and wound along the ledge 
Passing close to us. Then a large ichneumon almost crossed 
my feet and ran into a cleft, and while endeavouring to trace 
him I was amazed to see a brown Syrian bear clumsily, but 
rapidly, clamber down the rocks and cross the ravine. He 


, | SURNING northwards from Egypt, we come to a sea 


_ Was, however, far too cautious to get within hailing distance 


of any of the riflemen.” 

A country where this sort of thing can happen is 
certainly not beneath the notice of lovers of the rifle, and 
besides the large animals named above, the gazelle, ibex, 


hyena, wolf, and leopard are to be found in greater or less 
numbers, 
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make screens of are the Tamarisk, Evergreen Euo1ymus, and the Sea Buck- 
thorn, a native shrub, covered with orange fruits throughout the winter. The 
Tamarisk is a familiar seaside shrub, feathery and graceful, and when permitted 
to grow, clouded over with pink flowers in summer-time; but, of course, when 
required to form a hedge it must be trimmed in closely. 


LisT OF TREES AND SHRUBS FOR THE SEACOAST. 


Sycamore. Norway Maple (Acer platanoides), Aucuba. 

Alders in variety. Berberis in variety. Birch. 

Cupressus macrocarpa. Bladder senna (Colutea). Cerasus in variety. 

Thorns (Cratzegus). Broom (Cytisus). 

Euonymus japonicus and its variegated varieties. 

E. europzeus (Spindle tree). Ash (Fraxinus). Beech. 

Hypericum (St. John’s Wort). Sea Buckthorn (Hippophzea rhamnoides). 

Halimodendron argenteum. Holly. Sweet Bay (Laurus nobilis). 

Laburnum. Privet.’ Poplars. Mountain Ash. 

Blackthorn. Pinus Pinaster. P, montana. P. Laricio. 

P. sylvestris, and for mild districts, P. insignis. 

Oaks of several kinds, particularly the Turkey Oak (Q. Cerris), and the 

Evergreen Oak (Q. Ilex). Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus acaleatus). 

Flowering Currants (Ribes aureum and sanguineum). 

Snowberry (Symphoricarpus racemosus). Lilacs. Willows. Elders 

Tamarisk. Furze. Elm, particularly Ulmus montana, 

Guelder Rose, and in mild places Laurustinus. 

In very favoured spots one may plant safely Aralia S eboldi. 

Strawberry tree (Arbutus Unedo). Escallonias. Fabiana imbricata. 

Fuchsias in great variety, particularly the graceful F. Riccartoni. 

Hydrangeas. Myrtles. Pittosporum, and Veronicas. 

SPRING FLOWERS AT Kew. 

The Royal Gardens, Kew, wear their spring dress of many colours. The 
Crocuses are fading, but their wonderful colour is still seen, here big masses of 
purple, there deep yellow, gorgeous carpets of blossom, opening out wide to 
catch the midday sunshine. But the Daffodils are in flower now, bending with 
the grass in the woodland, or making strong breaks of yellow in beds. Many 
pages would be necessary to describe every beautiful flower at Kew. 
Spring is with us. The grass is full of flowers, the trees are tinted with the 
young fresh leaves of green, and the whole a'r is filled with colour and fragrance. 
We rejoice in this glorious manifestation of flower life. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in gardening matters, and to receive notes and photo:raphs for our 
‘* Correspondence ” columns. 





: os 
SHORT sHooTING TR* 
i 


The Syrian bear, which is a forest-loving animal, is a 
species peculiar to this part of the world. Though brown 
when young, it grows lighter with age, and very old ones are 
almost as white as a Polar bear. Its principal haunt at the 
present day is the Lebanon range, and notably the tremendous 
caiion through which the river Leontes has eaten its way to 
the sea. Though 1,oooft. deep, this cleft is so narrow that 
the opposite banks are within easy rifle shot of each other. 
In winter. the bears, which, according to Wood, do not 
hibernate like the European one, come down to easier ground. 
A wounded Syrian bear is a dangerous opponent, and should 
not be tackled with anything but a good double rifle carrying 
a heavy bullet. 

There are plenty of wild boar in the reed-beds of the 
Jordan and the lakes, from whence they make forays on the 
crops. The natives are only too obliged to anybody who will 
rid them of these pests. 

The deer already referred to was probably a fallow deer. 
No deer are to be called common in Palestine, but I believe 
that in addition to fallow deer some few red deer may remain 
in the Lebanon. The frequent references to deer in the Old 
Testament prove that the Jews were familiar with both animals. 

Wood speaks of the gazelle as very common in Palestine, 
and describes four varieties of the animal. The natives hunt 
them with hawk and hound, just as the Indian gazelle is hunted 
on our North-West Frontier, and also with falcons alone. This 
last Mr. G. W. Chasseaud calls “the most sportsman-like 
amusement in Syria.” ‘ 

That not very sporting animal, the hyena, is much more 
common than the leopard. The Rev. J. L. Porter, however, 
saw both in the Lebanon, and he was too careful an observer to 
be mistaken. Wolves are by no means yncommon, and, as the 
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following description by Mr. Tristram shows, pretty bold also: 
**On my way back I met a fine, solitary wolf, who watched me very 
coolly, at the distance of 6oyds., while I drew my charge and 
dropped a bullet down the barrel. Though I sent the ball into 
a rock between his legs, as he stood looking at me in the wady, 
he was not sufficiently alarmed to do more than move on a little 
more quickly, ever and anon turning to look at me, while 
gradually increasing his distance. Darkness compelled me to 
desist from the chase, when he quietly turned and followed me 
at a respectful distance. He was a magnificent animal, larger 
than any European wolf, and of a much lighter colour.” 

The most sporting animal to be found in Palestine, in my 
opinion, is the Beden, or Sinaitic ibex, referred to in my last 
article. It is fairly common in the Dead Sza district, and its 
northern range extends as far as the Lebanon. As is well 
known, hotel enterprise has already made the banks of the Jordan 
a comfortable residence, and Jericho would be a good centre for 
this sport. Certain precautions should be taken before going 
shooting alone as far as En-gedi, which is about the best place. 
The name, by the way, means Fountain of the Goats> Mr. 
Tristram, who speaks of them as common at the south end of the 
Dead Sea, actually saw one at Mar-saba, only a few miles from 
Jerusalem ; but that was of course a good many years ago. He 
also says a few linger on the mountains between Samaria and 
the Jordan. The best places, however, are certainly round the 
south and east of the Dead Sea, and on the hills of Moab. 

Among the smaller animals of the country is the Syrian 
hyrax, the “‘coney”’ of Scripture. It is a very wary little animal, 
and is only to be shot by careful stalking. 

Palestine is so well known, that it is unnecessary to enter 
into the questions of routes or dress, beyond remarking that a 
good sun-hat (not a helmet) is a necessity for a sportsman there. 
It should be covered with brown canvas, and fitted with a 
chin-strap. 

I now come to ASIA MINOR, 
and with it toa task of no little difficulty. It is impossible to 
omit it from a series of articles dealing with short shooting trips, 
because a number of Englishmen have, asa matter of fact, made 
such trips there—notably Mr. E. N. Buxton, whose party of 
three on one occasion bagged two stags, seven ibex, and a wild 
boar. Omitting the interior and such places as the Armenian 
mountains, where the little-known Armenian sheep, and possibly 
some other quite unknown animals, range, we find plenty to 
interest us on or near the littoral. 

Following the coast round from Palestine, we find fallow 
deer in considerable numbers at Camaris, close to Gallipoli. 
Another good shooting place is Ayas Bay. Admiral Hobart’s 


BIRDS IN 


N London we are apt to look on 
the life-like stuffing of birds in 
South Kensington Museum as 

almost the acme of what can be 
done to make the dead birds live again. 
The cases there are real works of 
art, in which the form and even the 
flight of the birds are shown with 
accurate detail, arranged with a real 
feeling for natural harmony. — Sir 
William Flower, until lately director 
of the museum, always insisted on 
the importance of good “ stuffing” of 
birds and beasts for the graphic 
exhibition of natural history, and 
the result is that the South Ken- 
sington galleries are some of the 
most beautiful, and quite the most 
popular, of all departments in the 
museums of the metropolis. 

But we have local museums of 
natural history which in some 
departments rival the central insti- 
tution. One of these, that of the 
Hon. W. Rothschild, M.P., at Tring, 
has already been the subject of an 
article in these columns. Its speciality 
is the accurate stuffing of birds 
and the collection of great numbers 
of certain families, noticeably the game 
birds and pigeons of the world. But 
the picturesque and artistic side is fore- 
gone, partly for want of space, partly 
because this is not the object of the GC. Watmough Webster. 
proprietor. The Grosvenor Museum at 
Chester, on the other hand, possesses now a series of ‘‘composi- 
tions” in bird life, the beauty of which may be realised from our 
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party on one occasion bagged ‘twelve pigs, 107 francolins, one 
lynx, and a lot of cock and ducks” there. The admiral alone 
shot 303 snipe in three days at Besika Bay, and 63 cock 
in one day. Besides this he killed red and fallow deer and a 
very large leopard. Unfortunately, practically all this shooting 
involves the use of a yacht. Ibex and red deer are, however, to 
be got without, and have been bagged in considerable numbers 
by Englishmen in recent years. There have been several cases 
of brigandage near Smyrna lately, but this is said to be confined 
to the neighbourhood of towns. 

Probably the easiest place to get ibex in Asia Minor are the 
mountains on the coast eastwards from Port Fineka, which is in 
steamer communication with Smyrna. From this place a boat 
must be taken. The three points where ibex may be found are 
the Musa Dagh, near Atrassan; Takhtuli, near Porto Genoese, 
a little further on; and Markhos, still further. All these hills 
are inhabited by the Grecian ibex (C. A2gagrus). Another good 
place for these is, or was, the Maimun Dagh, on. the railway 
line from Smyrna. It has, however, been somewhat heavily shot 
of late years. A couple of days’ march from here is another 
mountain, the Ak Dagh, where the maral, or great stag of Asia 
Minor, is still found. It is, of course, not numerous; but the 
number has not been wonderfully reduced by the several expe- 
ditions of English sportsmen who have gone there in recent 
years, Mr. Selous being the most successful. There are also 
some of these deer on Mount Olympus; and very large fallow 
deer are also found on the shores of the Sea of Marmora, 1.:., 
within easy reach of Constantinople. 

GREECE 
is a country which it would be very ungrateful on my part not 
to mention, as I, personally, have had some very good fun there. 
Still, I must honestly say that the only good shooting I know of 
in Greece is the quail shooting in the island of Cerigo. The 
sport I referred to as having been enjoyed by me was ibex 
shooting on the islets of Antimilo and Joura. But I cannot 
recommend anybody to follow in my footsteps. One result of 
the recent war has been to provide every Greek with a rifle; 
and everything is being shot down. I do not suppose that 
there will be any ibex left on either of the islands I have 
referred to in a few months’ time. Red deer, fallow deer, and 
chamois on the mainland have also been almost extermi- 
nated. There is, however, one place in the kingdom of Greece 
well worth a sportsman’s attention, although, or perhaps 
because, the actual shooting one gets from thence is in Turkey. 
I refer to Corfu, and the shooting on the opposite Albanian 
coast ; but to this subject I propose to devote a separate paper. 
SNAFFLE. 
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THE HERONRY. Copyright 


illustrations. This is in many respects a model of what a local 
museum in a large town should be. The building was erected 
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at a cost of £20,000, the foundation-stone being laid in 1885. 
Public subscription supplied the greater part of the funds, but 
it was mainly due to the generosity and interest of His Grace 
the Duke of Westminster, the president, that those interested 
saw its completion in its present form. Three societies are, in a 
sense, combined in this institution—the Chester Society of 
Natural Science and Literature (founded by the late Charles 
Kingsley), the Chester and North Wales Archeological Society, 
and the Chester School of Science and Art. Each of these 
contributes a share towards the maintenance of the institution, 
which is governed by a committee representative of all three. 
The School of Science and Art receives about £700 yearly from 
the Technical Instruction Committee, but this is entirely devoted 
to educational purposes. 

These details, roughly given, may suggest to our readers 
elsewhere how ie 
institutions of 
this kind are 
sometimes com- 
bined in county 
towns. But the 
museum proper, 
which mainly 
interests us, is 
self-supporting, 
and has been 
during the thir- 
teen years of its 
existence. 

The  collec- 
tions are almost 
entirely local, as 
they ought to be, 
and are intended 
to illustrate fully 
and clearly the 
antiquities and 
natural history of 
the neighbour- 
hood. Placed 
between the 
mountains of 
Wales and the 
estuary of the 
Dee, with the, 
records of Roman 
occupation and of 
centuries of 
border wars, and 
the living sur- 
vivals of the 
birds, beasts, and 
flowers of such 
different areas as 
the Welsh moun- 
tains, the 
“mosses”’ of the 
Cheshire hills, 
and the flat sands 
of Dee, there is 
an abundant and 
rich field to draw 
upon. American 
visitors, who are 
even more inter- 
ested in old 
England than the 
English, crowd 
to this museum 
to look on the 
remains. of 
Roman Britain 
and mediaeval 
England. But G. Watmough Webster. 
to the public, 
both American and English, its great and abiding popularity 
1s due to the life-history groups of birds. Thus an American 
naturalist, Mr. William Brewster, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
writes of them: ‘I have seen groups of birds, mounted in 
England, which excel all of ours, while there are few else- 
where that equal them.” 

The author of one of the most interesting of recent works 
on natural history published in Canada, Mr. H. T. Martin, in 
his work on the Canadian beaver, says: ‘The Grosvenor 
Museum at Chester furnishes a type of all that a local museum 


SWALLOWS 


“might and should be.” 


This result is mainly due to the ability of the curator, 

t. R. Newstead, who is one of those “ natural-born”’ geniuses 
who now and again arise and exemplify that rare but happy 
Occurrence which is known as “ the right man in the right place.” 
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He is something more than an organiser and curator, because 
he is the artist who has produced the beautiful “living pictures” 
of birds illustrations of which are here shown. 

No less than forty such groups are now set up in the 
museum, and others are in course of preparation by the 
same skilful and sympathetic hand. The examples here given 
are interesting not only from the insight they show into the 
habits of the birds and their habitat, but in some instances from 
the story of the specimens which make up the groups. In 
THe Heronry, for example, the birds were all presented by 
His Grace the Duke of Westminster from his heronry at Eaton 
Park, which is the largest in Cheshire or North Wales. The 
nest, which is made of large sticks, and lined with smaller ones, 
was on the top of a very tall willow tree, and was built at a 
height of 45ft. from the ground. It contains the four young 
birds that were 
hatched in it. 
They are of 
different sizes, 
showing that 
herons begin to 
sit when the first 
egg is laid, and 
that they possibly 
do not lay an egg 
each day until 
the number is 
complete, but at 
intervals. 

The female 
bird is on the 
right-hand _ side, 
preening her 
feathers, and has 
an unusually 
large crest, more 
like that generally 
seen on the male. 
It will be noticed 
that while one of 
the young birds 
is so fully fledged 
that it has the 
rudiments of a 
crest, that at the 
back is almost 
“in the down,” 
and has a short 
blunt beak. 

As a contrast 
to these  long- 
legged fishers of 
the lake, and a 
perfect example 
of the beauty of 
Mr. Newstead’s 
art, the group of 
terns, the Swat- 
LOWS OF THE 
Sea, should be 
noted: The 
nests and scene 
represent not a 
tern colony on 
the Norfolk sand- 
hills, like that 
shown in 
Country LiFe 
last summer, 
where the eggs 
are laid often in 
the blowing 
sand, or among 
a few straggling 
bits of marram 
grass, but on “sea turf,” the compacted carpet of salty 
grasses and the sea-pink which covers the rocky shore of 
the Northern Coast. Two species are here shown—the Arctic 
tern, a common bird on some parts of the coast, and the 
very rare roseate tern. As the two birds are sometimes found 
nesting together, they have been placed in the same case. The 
roseate tern, when living, has a beautiful pink flush on the 
under parts, but this fades in the stuffed specimen when long 
exposed to light. It has a long black beak, and white “‘ streamers” 
on either side of its tail. Tuhe Arctic tern, on the other hand, 
has the outer web of the “‘ streamers” dark grey, its under parts 
pearl grey, and its beak dull red. We hope no one will take 
these details as suggestions to “collect” roseate terns, but only 
as marks to distinguish them in museums of zoology. Why the 
one kind should be rare and the other common it is quite impossible 
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putting the difference between the cost of his cartridges and the 
price he could have made for the ‘‘ roosy tarns.” He was quite 
honourable, and never thought of shooting them, but he naturally 
drew attention to the situation. 

Turning from the sea swallows to those of the land, 
we may take in contrast to the white-winged snowy terns 
the black and sooty swifts; modern naturalists do not now 
class these wholly with the swallows, but consider them 
allied. to the humming-birds. The group shows two females, 
a male, a nest and two young, and a nest and egg. The nests 
are placed UNpER THE SLATEs, and are shown on the actual 
rafters on which they were built, the slates being cut away to 
show the swifts’ nursery. The nest containing the egg is a 
typical one, made of a very thin shell of grass-stems and a few 
feathers, firmly cemented together by the birds’ saliva. This 
very odd way of nest-building is common to several of the swift 
tribe. The ‘swallows’ nests” of which the Chinese make soup 
are the result of a similar process, and an Indian. swift lays its 
eggs on a little shelf which it builds, or rather makes, against a 
tree trunk, in this rather unpleasant way. The other nest, in 
which the young swifts are lying, was that of a sparrow which 
the swifts usurped, and in which two addled eggs of the sparrow 
were found carefully hidden an inch or more below the young 
swifts. 

This glimpse at the family life of the swifts, vividly presented 
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to say. Both buildin the same places, and feed on the same 
food. Yet where 500 Arctic or common terns are found - 
nesting, there may not be more than a pair or two of the 
others. 

A clever old fowler once pointed out to the writer a pair of 
what he called “ roosy tarns”” flying with the rest, and remarked 
on the temptation it was to a poor man to have “ five-and-twenty 
pounds flying over two three-halfpence.” Rather a neat way of 
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as it is, is, we think, surpassed by the Macpirs AND THEIR 
Home. This little picture of domestic complacency, with Mr. 
Magpie sitting on the roof and preening his wing, while madame 
puts a finishing touch to the doorway with a piece of dead 
bramble, strikes us as a masterpiece. This particular nest 1s 
composed of thorn sticks and brambles, cemented together below 
with a thick cup of mud. When the branch in which this nest 
was built was being cut from the oak, it fell accidentally some 
35ft., and then rolled part of the way down a steep embank- 
ment. But the nest was so strongly put together that 
except for the loss of a few sticks it was not injured at all. It 
was taken at Nant-y-Glyn, Colwyn Bay, and presented by 
Mr. A. O. Walker, F.L.S. 

The last example of Mr. Newstead’s work here shown 
is A Haw. 1ncu Fami_y, with a nest in a ‘branch of Cryptomaria 
japonica. The female is feeding a young one with a cater- 
pillar. The male is near the nest, and partly hidden by the 
branches. Our illustrations are from original photographs 
by Mr. G. Watmough Webster, F.C.S., who has published a 
Aan . fine volume of reproductions of these groups mounted by Mr. 

- Watmough Webster. MAGPIES. Copyright. Newstead. 
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E have described the two great schools founded in 

\\ the Middle Ages, Eton and Winchester, and two 
of those which date from the Reformat.on period, 

Harrow and Charterhouse. But Country Lire does not claim 
to be an historical review, so it selects, next, one of the many 
schools which date from the present reign. Haileybury is the 
youngest of those which ‘“ Whitaker’s Almanack,” our arbiter, 
classes as “* The Great Public Schools of England,” for it was 
only in 1866 that the existing school was founded. Yet, more 
fortunate than the majority of the Victorian schools, Haileybury 
did not have to begin life in new builciugs upon a new site. 
It was not necessary to convert barns into big schools, or a hotel 
into dormitories, for there was a very convenient block of build- 
ings ready to hand, with excellent meadows near that required 
little alteration to become first-class playing fields. This was 


primroses and bracken-—the best soil in England, take it for all 
in all. There is a substratum of chalk, as the rounded shape of 
the hills shows, but the chalk is too deeply covered with soil 
to stunt the oak trees. The clay makes grass grow strongly, 
but the gravel helps to drain away surface wet. All round 
there are beautiful woods, close by the remnant of forest-land in 
Hertford Heath, and down in the valley is the river Lea. It is 
classic ground for the country man, the man who reads “ The 
Complete Angler,” for this is Amwell parish, where Piscator and 
Viator trysted the morning after they had ‘ Stretched their 
legs up Totnam Hill,” on their way to the “‘ Thatcht House, 
at Hodsden.” Hoddesdon, where they “ tasted a cup of ale,” 
is, we believe, still ‘*remarkable for that liquor,” and no 
doubt they needed some after their eighteen-mile walk; 
though, as Piscator remarked, ‘‘Good company makes the way 





Chester Vaughan. 


the training college of the Honourable East India Company, 
built in 1806, for the accommodation of 100 students. As each 
of them was provided with a separate room, it was possible to 
fit in 250 boys with a little management, and perhaps tight 
packing, in the studies. When the ‘Competition Wallah” 


obtained his open door and sphere of influence in the Govern- 


ment of India, the East India College ceased to exist, for its 
raison d’étve had gone. 

The new school tock possession of the old buildings. It was 
a wise choice which selected the site. The soil is that mixture of 
gravel and clay which grows oaks and grass, blackthorn and 
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seem shorter.” It was from Amwell Hill that they watched 
the hunter pursue and kill a ‘bitch otter that had lately 
whelped,” and Piscator was- rejoiced when they found and 
killed four of her five cubs. It was such ruthless massacres 
which banished otters from the Lea. But if otters are scarce, 
game is plentiful in the coverts on Amwell Hill, yet we have it on 
the authority of a neighbouring keeper that the Haileybury boys 
do not poach. We wonder whether they still catch dormice in 
their nests on Hertford Heath, and keep them in their lockers ? 
The school Natural Science Society flourishes, for the country 
round abounds in flowers and moths and birds, There are edible 
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snails too, which the Antiquarian Society tried once to eat, 
but they were not much appreciated, at any rate, by one 


person who tried them. 

Though there is little beauty in the long 
low buildings which surround THE GREAT 
QUADRANGLE, they are eminently useful; and 
THe West Front, with its three rows of 
columns and facing of white Portland stone, 
is fine. Above all rises the towering dome of 
the chapel, built in 1877, destroyed by fire in 
1878, but soon erected through the energy of 
Dr. LBradby, the head-master. He was a 
‘Shepherd of the people,” as well as a ‘“ King 
of men,” and the old chapel, now the library, 
the narrow room running north and _ south, 
was not the kind of building which he liked. 
The new chapel was his work, and it is his 
best monument, though the new Bradby Hall 
bears his name. 

Haileybury has sent out many of England’s 
road-makers, and if Rudyard Kipling ever pays 
a visit to the parent school of his own school, 
Westward Ho! he will see upon the chapel 
walls evidence that she has 

** Made them with her living, 
And marked them with her dead.” 


There is the tablet on which are the names of 
forty of the Indian civilians who perished in the 
Mutiny—Colvin, Kirkman Loyd, Ommaney, 
Thomason, Sir Movntsteuart Jackson, and many 
others. 
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There is another in memory of Coghill, who fell trying 
to save the colours at Isandhlwana, and Hodson, who died in the 
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same campaign. At Colombo and 
3ombay lie Roberts and Gisborne. 
E. H. Watson lost his life in his first 
war in Afghanistan in 1879; and 
Victor Hughes, lieutenant and adjutant 
of the 35th Sikhs, fell in the Mahmund 
Valley in 1897. 
** Tf blood be the price of the ‘ sovreignty,’ 

Lord God we have paid it in.” 

If it be asked what special charac- 
teristic Haileybury tries to produce in 
her boys, the answer would probably be 
‘‘the power of lasting.” Not more than 
an average of brilliant men have gone 
from the new school, but, we venture 
to think, less than an average of 
failures. ‘The soil grows men as well 
as oaks, and they are a very united 
body, as, indeed, all public school 
men are. 

The houses named after Lawrence, 
Colvin, and other famous members of 
Old Haileybury, are dormitories, not 
separate boarding-houses, so that no 
unwholesome rivalry grows up among 
them. THE DininGc HAL serves for 
nearly the whole school, the huge 
gallery at one end having been added 
when the school was increased (about 


1880) from 350 to 500 by the building of three new houses. 
There was and still is a certain amount of Spartan simplicity 
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about the school which anxious mothers might dislike, but 1t 
is not without its value in teaching boys to dispense with 


luxuries; and for a fellow whose way 
will not be smoothed for him, the 
business-like, economical, and efficient 
methods in which the details of school- 
life are ‘carried out form a_ useful 
object-lesson. 

Let us go out on to the West 
Terrace, and look over the beautiful 
Terrace Fietp. On the right is the 
dell, where so many cricket balls are 
lost, and just beyond it the Moorhen 
Pond. On the left the Hailey House 
and Brapsy Hatt, where a good 
collection of art treasures is being 
gradually accumulated, among the 
recent additions being some Egyptian 
relics given by Mr. Rennell Rodd, 
one of the ablest men that Haileybury 
has sent out. The hall is well planned, 
and in great request for meetings of 
the school societies. It was designed 
by Mr. Reginald Blomfield, one of 
Rodd’s contemporaries. Close by used 
to stand the swing, where alone it was 
permissible to fight, and there only 
after obtaining leave from a prefect, 
who had to be in attendance to stop 
the fight when necessary. Now the 
swing is gone, and fights have also 
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gone—another sign of the 
gradual ameliorating of even 
boy-nature. North of the main 
block of buildings are the 
splendid Pavilion Field and 
Twenty Acres, with the Wood 
Field adjoining, the whole 
forming some forty acres of 
turf. The two latter are foot- 
ball grounds only, the .former 
the best cricket ground. In 
and near it stand the racquet 
court and many fives courts, 
both of the Eton and Rugby 
type. Colonel Spens, who 
with Mr. Sprott recently won 
the Army Racquet Champion- 
ship, is the best-known of 
the school racquet players, 
though Campbell, Snow, and 
H. M. Walters were all good. 
When the Rev. E. Lyttelton 
became the head of the school, 
cricket was more carefully 
organised, and the standard 
of play has risen, but the 
number of first-class cricketers 
who learned their game here is 
not large. Football has been 
from the first the game in which theschool excelled. E.T.Gurdon 
and C. Gurdon were two of the best forwards in England for 
years. J. M. Batten and O. G. Mackie were both captains of 
the Cambridge Rugby Union teams, as well as S. R. James, 
now head-master of Malvern. V.C. le Fanu often played for 
Ireland, and A. R. Stewart was a Scotch International. H.M. 
Walters devoted himself to ‘*Soccer” at Oxford, and his 
unhappy death from an accident in the football field is still fresh 
in our memories. 

If you want to see Haileybury at its best, go early in the 
summer term, when the horse-chestnuts of the two avenues 
leading to the entrance are in flower; when the, oaks are 
blossoming, and their young yellow leaves begin to unfold ; 
when warblers are singing in every copse, and the primroses 
have hardly faded. Do not wait for Speech Day, for half the 
beauty of the country will have passed by then, and that is,hot 
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ANIMALS AND BIR 


W ITH the ailments which horses and dogs are heir to, everyone is more 
or less familiar, according to the amount of interest they have in 
our four-footed friends, but it will come as a surprise to many that 

the complaints of birds are sufficiently numerous to make a hospital devoted 

to them profitable; one at least, however, exists, or did quite recently, 
in the Rue Vanreau, Paris, and doubtless in other capitals there are 
more. 

M. Lepinay, the presiding genius of the Bird Hospital, has found by 
experience that his feathered patients chiefly exhibit a tendency towards 
apoplexy—the dove is particularly addicted to this complaint ; consumption 
follows in order of unpopularity, with internal complaints occupying the third 
place. 

In the cas: of apoplexy, blood-letting—so popular a remedy in the days 
of our great-grandparents—is resorted to by means of a diminutive lancet 
inserted in a fleshy portion of the bird, and this is followed by small doses of 
such drugs as quinine, bromide of camphor, etc. A mustard plaster in time has 
saved many a bird that had seemingly gone into a decline, but in the case of an 
internal trouble, caused by an indigestible tin-tack, an operation is sometimes 
necessary. 

A dog hospital, presided over by Dr. French, in Washington is another 
establishment for animals replete with every comfort that can be required by the 
most fastidious of canine pets. The building, which consis’s of one floor only, 
18 so divided up that every disease is altogether isolated from the others, and the 
Surgery, a very important feature of the establishment, is fitted up with every 
convenience necessary for the successful performance of any operation, be it the 
amputation of a limb or the removal of an aching dog tooth. 

Apropos of dog’s tzeth, about a year ago there was exhibited at a certain 
show a very interesting and aged Schipperke, who was at that time the only dog 
in the world boasting a complete set of false teeth. His owner, Mr. Moseley, 
18 a dentist as well as a lover of animals, and it is entirely due to his .skill that 
the little dog is able to eat with perfect comfort by the aid of the artificial molars 
provided for him by his master, who, on another occasion, provided a dog who 
had lost a limb in an accident with an artificial leg. The only horse we have 
ever heard of possessing a full set of false teeth was the property of Mr. Henry 
Lloyd, of Louisville, U.S.A., who had its diseased teeth extracted and replaced 
by a set of false ones. 

About a year ago a little boy brought a very strange patient to the Sunder- 
land Public Infirmary, in the shape of an exceedingly fine black and white Tom- 
cat that had had the misfortune to get a fish-hook firmly embedded in its paw. 


. AS puss would not allow any stranger to touch him an operation seemed 


impossible, until the happy suggestion that the cat should be chloroformed was 


made. The anzsthetic was applied to the novel subject with the greatest 
Success, the hook drawn, and the paw bandaged. Sunderland cats are apparently 
Strangely unfortunate, for it is only a few weeks ago that the kitten belonging to 
faster Charlie Vidal underwent the extraordinary operation of having a lady’s 
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the time to see the school as it should be seen in its everyday 
routine. The essence of it is method, order, and business, and 
at Speech Day all that is laid aside. The cost of education is 
eighty guineas a year, and these are inclusive fees. Sons of 
clergymen pay ten guineas less. This is much lower than the 
charges at many public schools, and the book bills and other 
incidental expenses do not form so large an item as usual. A 
very clever boy would find it pay better to go to a school which 
possesses richer entrance scholarships and leaving exhibitions. 
A delicate boy would perhaps run some risk of ‘ crocking” 
during the east winds of the spring term. The son of a very 
rich man had better go where he will meet sons of richer men. 
But for a lad who has fair wits, fair health, and a limited 
amount of capital behind him, Haileybury affords an excellent 
opening. It was meant to meet the needs of such, and it has 
succeeded in doing so. 


De. AS PATIENTS 


hat-pin 64in. long removed from the proximity of its internal organism. Having 
swallowed the pin, the poor little thing could neither eat nor lie down, and as no 
one knew what was the matter with it a local veterinary surgeon was called in. 
The gentleman in question quickly diagnosed the case ; an incision was made in 
the side of the kitten’s neck, and immediately the point of the hat-pin shot out 
fully an inch. The pin once removed, and the wound dressed, pussy made a 
rapid recovery, and from her frisky behaviour quickly made it apparent that her 
strange meal had not affected her naturally high spirits. A hen that was crop- 
bound was successfully operated on early in the year at Bourne, Lincolnshire ; 
in this instance, an incision 5in. long had to be made, and a substance weighing 
8oz., and measuring I1in. in circumference, removed. To make a good job 
of the operation the inner opening was sewn up with a continuous juncture of 
horse-hair and the outer sutures secured by silver wire. For three weeks the 
invalid lived in a hamper, the lid of which she liked to be closed at night, but 
at the end of that time, having made a complete recovery, she retired to her 
usual dormitory in the poultry-yard. 

“A swan that had had a leg run over by a cart-wheel, causing a compound 
fracture, was recently successfully treated at Otley, whilst yet another swan had 
an operation performed at Darlington some little time ago that was very much 
out of the ordinary. In this instance, the unlucky bird had the principal bone in 
its right wing fractured in several places, the fracture presumably being caused 
by a brutal blow dealt by some unknown ruffian. A veterinary surgeon was 
asked to give his advice, and on his recommendatién an amputation was 
decided upon, and this he successfully performed. The bird, sans a wing, was, 
when we last heard of it, well on the road to recovery. 

A few weeks ago a veterinary surgeon of Bayeux was called upon to 
perform an operation that was undoubtedly ticklish, to say the least, for the 
patients in question were two lively crocodiles, whose domicile was at the local 
aquarium, and who had, in a fit of high spirits, each taken off one of the hind 
legs of the other as a memento, Though exchange is no robbery, this particular 
instance was attended by results that imperatively demanded an operation ; the 
surgeon in question was called in—though not in the sense that would have been 
regarded with the greatest favour by the patients—and the amputation 
finished off in the highest style affected by first-class veterinary surgery. 
Difficult as this operation was, one performed upon a lion in the Glasgow Zoo 
a few months ago promised to be mofe so. The animal in question had had 
a small difference of opinion with a fellow-royalty, and had lashed his tail to 
such an extent that it was considerably torn. To effect a repair, Dr. McCall, 
of the Veterinary College, was called in; the patient had his legs secured, and 
the injured member was placed bet een the bars, in order that the surgeon could 
carry out his operation in comfort from the outside of the cage. Having placed 
eight stitches in the caudal appendage and bandaged the same, the doctor 
proceeded to put a baby elephant’s leg, which was broken, into splins; so 
altogether he had a somewhat busy and eventful day. 

HAROLD MACFARLANE. 
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Exeter, the ‘Queen of the West.” It is a fine house of 

classic charm and stately character, standing upon an 
eminence in the parish of -St. David’s, and commanding an 
extensive and engaging prospect—a place comparatively modern, 
but rich and elaborate, and invested with the subtle charm of a 
very beautiful garden. Devonshire is a county famous for its 
gardens. There, especially perhaps in South Devon, where the 
soil is generous, and the country rests under the shelter of 


— HALL is a somewhat close neighbour of 
be 
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Dartmoor and Exmoor, flowers and shrubs flourish which, even 
in the Midlands, could scarcely maintain their life in the open. 
Hence, Devonshire lanes and Devonshire villages, with their 
bright gardens, are famous for the luxuriance of varied greenery 
that beautifies them, while, where exotic growths are cultivated, 
we receive the impression of dwelling in a more southern land. 

The architectural character of the house we depict will be 
seen sufficiently well from the illustrations, which suggest, 
moreover, the lovely prospect of wood and meadow which is 
disclosed as we walk along the 
terraces. From the south 
terrace the noble pile of Exeter 
Cathedral enters into the view, 
and in the changing seasons of 
the year, from this height, the 
park and gardens, and the 
rhododendrons planted 
between, make pictures _per- 
fectly bewitching. There is 
here necessarily a garden of 
terraces. The steep slope has 
dictated the formation, and the 
architect and gardener have 
worked hand in hand. As the 
years go by Natcre deals kindly 
with the work of the builder, 
and especially in the garden is 
his handiwork touched with the 
sober or vivid greens of mosses, 
and brought into fine harmony 
with the verdant surroundings. 
From this point of view a new 
terrace, perhaps, cannot be 
expected to rival an old, or to 
impress us with the charm of 
such a terrace, for example, as 
that at Haddon, where all is 
mossy and green and the stone 
is flecked with the sunlight 
through the trees. But the 
terraces at Streatham Hall are 
exceedingly fine and bold in 
character, with many noble 
flights of steps at contrasting 
angles, and the adjuncts of 
statuary, and they surpass 
many terraces in their outlook 
over the beautiful gardens 
dipping into the leafy vale, 
with the wood rising again 
beyond. There is an attrac- 
tive view as we look over 
the country to historic Powder- 
ham, the prospect embracing 
the Streatham lake, enframed 
in woodland, and fine Turkey 
oaks nearer at hand. 

We enter the grounds by 
a massive gate, and linger ina 
very wide avenue, being 
charmed with the broad sweeps 
of grass, the green slopes, 
and many conifers, as well as 
with a host of flowering trees, 
which seem to revel in the 
place But it would tire our 
readers to enumerate all the 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” fine trees,. such as cedars, 
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Pinus insignis, Abies pinsapo, 
and other pines, with chestnut 
and native trees, which are 
found in this beautiful place. 
By the shadowy lake there are 
willows dipping their feathery 
branches into the water, and 
willows are always beautiful in 
leaf and form, and sometimes 
in their bark, which is yellow 
or red. A group of either kind 
upon a lake bank, or by the 
side of running water, will 
give anattractive colour picture, 
very warm and pleasant to 
look upon in the winter-time. 
In this lake, also, are water 
plants by, or actually in, the 
water, and the water-lilies 
(nymphzas) form _ beautiful 
groups. Well do they succeed 
in sunny Devonshire, for the 
sun seems there to open wider 
than in more northerly climes 
the big massive flowers, which 
are sometimes white, some- 
times crimson, and sometimes’ 
sulphur-hued, or even scarlet. 
Conifers are planted upon 
the terraces, and rhododen- 
drons add colour to the garden 
in early summer, and are 
refreshing in winter with their 
ample leafage. One may 
wander about with pleasure for 
hours, so diversified is the Copyright 
garden, noticing, it may be, the 
Cupressus Lawsoniana and Thujopsis borealis bordering the 
drive, which sweeps boldly to the terrace, or lingering in the 
Diana Walk, adorned in the centre with a statue of the goddess. 
Then, by steps and balustrades, we reach the terraces, noticing 
the fine hollies and conifers in particular, even growing under 
the shade of larger trees. The climate, indeed, suits the habit 
of tree life of many kinds. On the second range of terraces are 
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flower vases, with beautiful examples of Retinospora plumosa, 
golden yew, and other beautiful things. Streatham Hall is 
almost surrounded with its terraces, rising one above another 
upon three sides, and looking over pleasure grounds that are 
often a blaze of varied colour. As one gazes eastward the large 
conservatory breaks in upon the view—a place filled with palms, 
ferns, and other exotics. 





THE TERRACES. 
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The palm house at Streatham Hall is certainly one of the 
finest in the West of England, and is artistically planted with 
ferns, palms, and foliage plants, tastefully disposed amongst 
the rockwork. The house is 71ft. long and 4oft. wide, and is a 
cool and pleasant retreat, in which may be seen many noble 
palms. The visitor leaves the Hall and its gardens with the 
sense of having enjoyed the beauties of a very fine and 
characteristic domain. 





|FLORICANS AND... . 
FLORICAN. SHOOTING 


r *O the majority of people in this country the florican (Sypheotides 











Bengalensis) is totally unknown. Many have heard of the bird, but 

have very vague ideas of it, and could hardly teil what sort of a 

bird it is, or to what family it belongs. In its home in India it is not very well 

known either, except to sportsmen and naturalists. Natives of India also know 
very little of it. 

It is a bird difficult to get at, owing to its wildness and its predilection for 
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heavy tiger-grass jungle, into which the native meer shikars, or bird-catchers, 
fear to enter; and although I have lived long in India, and not far from the 
localities where the bird is found, I have never known of its being snared. 
In Behar, and the Upper Provinces of India generally, it is called churrus, and in 
Assam it is known as the ooloo more, or grass peacock, the ooloo grass being the 
jungle which it chiefly inhabits. More is the common Indian name for the 
peacock. Captain Baldwin, in his ‘Large and Small Game of Bengal,” 
supposes that this name denotes the resemblance of its flight to that of an owl, 
ut this is evidently not the case. The chain-viper (Daboia Russellii) is called 
the ooloo bora, because it chiefly inhabits the same grass jungle. The ordinary 
colloquial name of the owl is pencha, and not ooloo; this latter word is gene- 
rally used by the natives as a term of reproach, and signifies a fool. Ooloo is 
the high-flown Sanscrit name for the owl, which has fallen into desuetude in the 
vulgar tongue. 

The florican belongs to the bustard family (Otitidze), and bears much 
resemblance to the great Indian bustard (Eupodotis Edwardsi). The male in 
breeding dress has long loose black feathers hanging in front of the neck, and a 
plume or crest of black feathers from the back of the head to nearly 
the lower part of the neck. The breast feathers and those of the neck are 
elongated. The wings and wing coverts are white, and the general plumage is 
a rich olive buff, most beautifully marked and variegated with black and brown. 
The female is devo:d of plumes and of white or dark plumage, but is most 
beautifully ornamented with black arrow-headed markings and vermiculations on 
a pale fulvous ground all over the back and wing coverts, and the down at the 
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roots of the feathers is of a lovely roseate hue. The whole contour and aspect 
of the bird, when standing out in a field, brings to mind the bustard on a small 
scale. 

It is a most delicious bird for the table, and well deserves its name of 
Otis deliciosa, which some naturalists have given to it. I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is superior to any English game bird, whether pheasant, grouse, 
or partridge. It is particularly tender, delicate, and gamey, and requires no 
sauce. When placed upon the table it is about the size of a rather small hen 
turkey, and forms a dish fit for the proverbial epicure. The bird lays two eggs 
on the ground, variable in shades of colour—pink, brown, and stone—blotched 
and freckled all over with dark brown. A florican chick has never been seen, to 
my knowledge. 

The best sport I have enjoyed with this bird was in a tiger-shooting 
expedition on the dyaras (alluvial flats) of the Kosi river in North Bhaugulpore, 
India. Imagine a wide alluvial plain extending as far as the eye can reach, 
covered with puttere grass (Typha elephantinea) from 8ft. to 1oft. high, inter- 
sected by a broad rapid river, split up into numerous branches. To the north 
tower the mountains of Nepaul, and at their base lies the lower range of 
hills, and the broad belt of Terai forest several miles distant. In describing the 
spot I cannot do better than quote the words of an old Indian sportsman known 
tome. Ile says: ‘In the dry season the waters (of the Kosi) are confined to 
innumerable channels’; some so shallow that the stilted plover can wade across, 
and others running deep and strong, with a ceaseless gurgling swish that would 
sweep the stateliest elephant off its feet. These streams seem to run at random 
over the deltaic plain. The face of the country is split up into an infinitude of 
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islands, and over all, wherever there is an inch of soil, the stately elephant-grass 
spreads its feathery mantle ; and when the light, silvery, filmy reeds are in flower, 
the landscape seems like a vast silver swaying sea.” 

These dyaras were, in the days I speak of, the habitat of the florican, the 
tiger, and the hog-deer. In the midst of this broad jungle on the banks of the 
river there stood, at that time, an old indigo factory on the borders of Nepaul, 
called Nauthpore, which had been built shortly after Mr. Grand, of the Civil 
Service (first husband of Madame Talleyrand), introduced indigo cultivation into 
Tirhoot in 1788. This factory was, even at the time I speak of, absn- 
doned and desolate, owing to the encroachments of the river. There were no 
villages near it, and no inhabitants near the spot. It was the favourite resort 
of the sportsmen of North Bhaugulpore and Purneah, but now the railway to 
Darjeeling crosses the river near the spot, by a ferry, and the face of tie country 
has been altered. The rush of the steam-engine and the screech of the steam 
whistle are now heard where, in the days I speak of, there was no sound but 
that of the waters of the Kosi and the harsh, grating cry of the buffalo. 

This was the best place for sport in the district, and I frequently, when in 
civil charge of the subdivision, went there to enjoy the florican shooting. The 
best season to go into these jungles, with good prospects of sport, was in the hot 
months of March, April, and May. The jungle is then scorched by the sun 
and burnt away by the cowherds, and tigers are more numerous and game more 
easily found. One 24th of May, in a certain year, I founé myself and the police 
superintendent, with one or two indigo planters, in these jungles, intent on tiger 
shooting principally. We had several elephants with us, and I happened to be 
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mounted cn a fine large Sylhet 
eephant, a good-tempered male, 
witn immense tusks, but, unfortu- 
nately, just about to become 
“ must.” He was, however, 
still very tractable, as the sequel 
will show. The sun was very 
hot, with a scorching west wind 
blowing the sand into our faces, 
and a blinding glare from the 
fierce sun rays. The order of the 
day was not to shoot at anything 
but tigers. The jungle was a 
dense patch of puttere, called 
sword grass by sportsmen, extend- 
ing for miles alorig the banks of 
the river. It presented a burnt 
appearance, of that zeddish, 
sienna colour which is exactly 
like the hue of the tiger’s coat, 
When we 'had proceeded about 
2ooyds. into the jungle, I thought 
I saw something like a big round 
face looking a’ me from the 
bottom of a thick patch of burnt 
grass on my left. Owing to the 
intense glare and the colour of 
the dried grass, I could not make 
sure what it was, and so pointed 
it out to the mahout, or driver, 
and asked his opinion. "While 
he was hesitating, a huge tigress 
suddenly rushed through the long 
grass, with a loud, coughing roar, 
and bounded into the dense jungle 
out of sight. Several shots were 
fired at her during her retreat, 
and I believe she was. slightly 
wounded, as she growled in 
answer to one of them. We 
followed the direction which the 
tigress had taken for a consider- 
able time, but found no trace of Copyright 
her, but there was every sign 

that she was not far distaut. We stood in our howdahs, with guns at the 
present and fingers on our tri_gers, intently gazing into the jungle before us, and 
momentarily expecting to hear the roar of the tigress delivering her charge. In 
the midst of this period of tension an unexpected and untimely incident occurred, 
which at first promised to be serious, but ultimately seemed a great joke. I had 
behind me, in the back seat of the howdah, a youth just out of school, who had 
come out to see some sport. Considering it rather slow work, he pulled out his 
pipe, and began to smoke and read the newspaper to while away the time, 
varying the amusement by an occasional drink of sherry and soda. The wind 
being behind us, and his tobacco dry, a spark from his pipe fell on the back of 
the elephant under my howdah seat, just on the space left in the pad on which 
the howdah rests, to permit the backbone of the elephant to have free play. 
Below the pad was a coverlet of quilted cotton, called the gudela. The spark 
ignited this, and the fire soon began to spread and burn the elephant’s skin. 
This novel and unpleasant sensation naturally caused the most extraordinary and 
eccentric antics on his part. He trumpeted, tried to run away, rubbed his feet 
alternately and rapidly on the ground, and threw back his trunk as if to reach at 
something behind ; and the mahout had the greatest difficulty in restraining his 
son (beta), as he most affectionately called him. The man behaved with the 
greatest pluck and presence of mind. For some time we could not make out 
what was the matter with the huge beast, and the only explanation of this 
sudden outbreak of eccentricity was that he had gone mad from ‘‘ musti.” He 
became worse and worse, and I at last perceived the odour of burning cotton, 
and, getting out of the howdah, stood on the corner of the pad and looked under 
my seat. I then discovered the fire, which was in unpleasant proximity to my 
ammunition in the box un ler my seat. I must remark here that in those days 
double smooth-bore muzzle-loaders were in general use for tiger shooting, and 
the powder was carried in copper flasks. On making this discovery, I imme- 
diately ordered the mahout to make for the nearest patch of - water, about 
1ooyds. off, as fast as possible. The elephant, as if aware of his danger and 
seeing his remedy, made for the water as fast as his legs could carry him, and he 
was made to sit down at the edge of the water. No sooner was he seated than 
we both got out of the howdah and stood on the pad, preparing to jump off, 
when the elephant suddenly attempted to rise, and, in so doing, sent us both 
head foremost into the sand and jungle. My young friend, being excessively 
nimble, and thinking the elephant was in pursuit of him, and the tiger in the 
jungle close by, made for the other elephants with the speed of ‘‘ greased 
lightning.” He was urged on by cries from behind that the ‘‘ must ” elephant 
was charging. These cries accelerated my movements as well, and we both 
reached the shelter of the other elephants without any unnecessary delay. 
On looking round, however, we found that the mahout had succeeded in 
bringing his elephant under control, and he was quickly assisted by the other 
mahouts in unshipping the howdah and pw ting out the fire. The skin had been 
singed to about the size of a saucer, and, as it did not suffer from any friction, 
the sore soon healed by the application of some ‘‘ ghee.” 

The howdah was put on again, and we proceeded with our beat 
after the tiger, and then entered a part of the jungle where our attention 
was attracted to some large birds, which were incessantly darting upwards to the 
height of about 15ft., hovering in the air with a great display of plumage, and 
then dropping straight down into the jungle again. Ona nearer approach, we 
found these were male florican. The female could not be seen, but occasionally 
We put them up from under the spot over which the male had been hovering. 
The whole jungle, as far as we could see, was alive with these birds hovering in 
the air. It was the pairing season, and the males were courting the females in 
this manner. The spectac!e was quite unique, and I had never seen such a vast 
number of florican in one place. There did not seem to be any rivalry between 
the cocks, which were evidenily displaying their plumage to their mates below. 

I have seen more than a hundred of them in the air at one time ; wherever the 
male dropped, a pair rose from the spot and flew away as we advanced. The 
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birds are naturally shy and wary, 
but they were not so now. They 
allowed us to get within easy 
shcoting distance, and we made a 
good bag, thouzh, as the firing 
increased and continued for some 
time, they gradually got scared, 
and would not rise excepting at a 
distance ; when the firing ceased 
they began to rise again, and con- 
tinued to do so until dusk. We 
did not come upon any nests, and 
there is no doubt that these birds 
do not make any, but lay their 
eggs in the bushes, or in a hoe 
scratched in the earth, From 
what I observed, I am of opinion 
that the florican is monogamous. 
As before noted, I always found 
them go away in pairs, and there 
was no contest or rivalry among 
thecocks. The display of plumage 
while hovering in the air was 
clearly intended to attract the 
notice of one particuar female 
and incline her to receive the 
attentions of the male. I must 
also remark that I noticed that the 
females were a little larger than 
the males, as stated by Captain 
Baldwin in his work already 
mentioned. 

Without goin so far as to 
assert that floricans are gregarious, 
there is ne doubt in my mind, 
from what I saw, that they do 
consort together for some pur- 
poses, at least at the breeding 
season, just as many other 
birds which are strictly mono- 
gamous in their habits may be 
seen in flucks repairing to a general 
rendezvous, or feeding together. 
I may instance parrots, pigeons, 
starlings, and rooks, These birds are generally found in flocks, and inhabit 
the same places, but are strictly monogamous. In all probability it is 
during the time that the selection of mates is going on that the cock floricans 
display their plumes in the manner dcscribed, and thus lure the hens by their 
blandishments. 

Perhaps I may fitly conclude this paper by saying a few words about its 
congener, the leekh (Sypheotides auritus), or bastard flo ican, as some call it. 
The habits of this bird differ considerably from those of the florican, but in 
most essential points there is a strong resemblance, showing that they are 
branches of a common stock. The leekh is a good deal smaller, and the 
colouring is somewhat different. The cock has much of the sable and white 
plumage of the male florican, but without the plumes. Instead, it has three 
ear-tufts on each side, the shafts of the feathers composing which are partly bare. 
The female is pale buff, clouded and barred with deep brown. It is not, as far 
as [ know, numerous or common in Tirhoot or Behar, and is not often brought 
to bag, and never snared. . 

It is a more solitary and secluded bird than the florican, does not 
frequent the same kind of jungle, and is not gregarious. I have started it out 
of dense bushes of thatching-grass, called ikree, but always found it alone; I 
never put up a pair together, and have never come across its nest or eggs. It is 
a most excellent bird for the table, and, like the florican, an easy shot when 
flushed. 

In the museum in the High Street at Portsmouth there are some finely- 
prepared specimens of these birds, and they a e the only ones I have seen since 
I returned home. E. STEWART. 


Detective Waldmann. 


TIED Waldmann to a seat on the platform, and leit my 
bag and stick in his charge, while | went and bought a 
ticket. When I came back there was Waldmann, but 

there was no bag. Waldmann, who is aot a very sagacious 
dachshund, had not noticed that anything was amiss. Nor 
were there bloodstains or fragments of clothing lying about as 
evidence that he had struggled to protect my property. It was 
all too obvious that he had allowed some unknown miscreant 
to carry off my bag without offering the smallest protest. 

He sniffed my boots thoughtfully, for, though he must know 

me by sight, he is never satisfied until he has given my boots a 
sniff, and then sprang in delight at my knees, while | surveyed 
the platform in blank perplexity... Two minutes remained before 
my train started, and I occupied them in a hasty but futile 
search of the station. Eventually, almost before I had decided 
what was the least bad course to take, I found myself in the 
train bound for Whittingham Hall, where Waldmann and I had 
been asked to spend Sunday, As I remembered that 1 should 
have to borrow a razor, I also remembered that I only knew the 
Canterbury-Bells very slightly. My acquaintance with them 
was not near enough for me to feel sure that old Canterbury-Bell 
took the same size in coMars as myself. I did not know who 
would be staying in the house, or whether my host minded people 
dining in yellow shoes, or wearing a light suit on Sunday. All 
was conjecture of a most depressing kind. 

At Whittingham Station my bag was not to be found in the 
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train. Indeed, there was no reason to suppose that it would be, 
though | upbraided the station officials as if it was a disappoint- 
ing surprise. Then I had to break the news to the cockaded 
footman, ‘who had met the train, in order, as I supposed, to 
assist the porters in hoisting my impedimenta into a good-sized 
cart which stood at the station gate. Fortunately this piece of 
forethought was not wasted, for there was another passenger 
bound for the Hall. This was a man who, by a pathetic 
coincidence, had with him an enormous amount of luggage— 
Gladstone bags and kit bags, and 4 dressing-case, and a hat-box, 
and golf clubs, and a gun-case, and a fishing-rod, and some rugs 
in a strap. Beside this 
mountain of possessions 
I stood, with nothing but 
Waldmann and a news- 
paper. 

Though I was at 
first rather jealous of my 
fellow - guest and_ his 
luggage, I found him a 
very friendly companion, 
and I was em- 
boldened to tell him of 
my misfortune. 

“I'll lend you any 
number of things,” he 
said, cheerfully. “If it 
comes to that, I’ve got 
enough clothes to stock 
a tailor’s shop, and we're 
about the same size. I'll 
tell Crump, my man, 
about it. Don’t you 
bother yourself; it will 
be alright.” 

Of course I thanked 


soon 


him profusely, at the 
same time maintaining 


that my bag would turn 
up. The same evening 
when | went upstairs at 
dressing time, determined 
at least to wash my 
hands, | found a complete outfit prepared for me, with 
Crump solemnly waiting to insert my studs in an alien shirt. 
Except that everything was in a much more sumptuous style 
than that to which I had been accustomed, I should have for- 
gotten that my luggage had gone astray. Only Waldmann 
was not quite satisfied ; an exhaustive examination of my evening 
shoes put him out considerably. 

But he was a great success all the same. He made himself 
very popular, though he had a serious difference of opinion with 
Mrs. Canterbury-Bell’s Scotch terrier under the tea-table on 
Sunday afternoon. In the settlement of the question they 
knocked down a plate of bread and butter, and made a most 
ferocious noise. Waldmann, who is nothing of a fighter, got 
much the worst of it. 

Altogether the time passed easily and pleasantly. My 
loss excited much sympathy, of both a playful and genuine 
kind. It proved a capital topic with which to open up conver- 
sation, and Waldmann’s conduct was the theme of some 
unfavourable comment. ‘The general opinion seemed to be that 
he had failed at a critical moment, though he did his best, with 
his wrinkled forehead and grave eyes, to impress people with the 
idea that he had still a card up his sleeve to play. 

As soon as I returned to the country town where I live, I 
made further enquiry, but could not recover my bag. So, 
realising that my property was hopelessly lost, I went out in the 
evening to buy a few bare necessities in an adjacent street, 
dolefully reflecting upon the large sums that dull articles like 
hair-brushes cost. As I turned to leave the shop where sponges 
are sold, | missed Waldmann, a thing which does not occur once 
ina year. He was not on the doorstep where I had left him, 
and I scanned the pavement in vain, whistling anxiously. I 
turned homewards, staring about me, and soon in a side street I 
saw Waldmann behaving in the most extraordinary way. 

He was following at the heels of a rather seedy-looking 
man, who was not walking very straight. Waldmann was 
religiously tracking his devious footsteps, keeping his eyes fixed 
on the ground, and to all appearance perfectly content. I had 
never thought that Waldmann would desert me in my hour of 
adversity ; his conduct was the more inexcusable as my mis- 
fortunes were partly his fault. At all events, he might have 
chosen a more presentable substitute, for I felt sure that I did 
not look as shabby as the man whom he either preferred to 
me, or considered like me in exterior. I had to go quite close 
to him and call him before he heard me, so wrapped up was 
he in meditation. He turned round when I spoke and gazed up 
at me; then he came and sniffed my feet doubtfully, with a 
parting glance at the tottering roysterer in front. After this he 
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came with me, but I could not see in him the least sign of 
compunction for his mistake. 

The next evening the same kind of thing happened again. 
I recognised the disreputable stranger standing by a print-shop 
window, and I stopped to see what Waldmann would do. 
Once more he made as though to follow the man, but his faith 
was shaken by the experiences of the previous day, and he only 
went a few yards. Then he stopped, and rejoined me with an 
additional pucker in his forehead. 

I wondered where the attraction in this uninviting man could 
be, and suddenly, as clearly as if Waldmann had found voice to 
enlighten me, a possible 
solution flashed across 
me. I recalled his pecu- 
liar methods of identifica- 
tion, and I followed the 
man myself. It wasas I 
had conjectured. The 
shoes which had _ led 
Waldmann astray bore a 
familiar appearance. The 
rest of the wearer’s attire 
was unmistakably _ his 
own, or at least I had 
no wish to claim any 
portion of it; but the 
boots, though wanting in 
polish, were sound and 
good—and mine. They 
were my Sunday pair, 
with which I should have 
delighted the inmates of 
Whittingham Hall, had 
they not been in my 
stolen bag. Some far-off 
flavour of a familiar 
blacking must have still 
clung to them, and 
deceived Waldmann. 

Slight though the 
clue was, it emboldened 
me to point out my 
' suspect to the police, anc 
he was identified as a bad character who had been convicted 
before of theft. There was little difficulty in bringing the 
present offence home to him, and he got three months. He 
was found to have got rid of everything my bag contained, 
except the shoes, which he flaunted so injudiciously, and one 
or two small accessories to my toilet. 1 never could bring 
myself to wear the shoes again, but I preserve them as a 
memento of my dachshund’s detective exploits. Some of his 
appreciative friends consider that the affair showed cleverness in 
Waldmann, but perhaps it only shows that if you are stupid it 
is well to be very stupid. ALFRED COCHRANE. 
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Eastertide, four books have been salvaged for review this week. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are able novels which resemble one another in having the 
The third volume bears on 
fiction, since it is an admirable study by a French professor of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau’s indebtedness to English imaginative writers, and more particularly 


| Bias a flood of publications, which has not sensibly slackened during 


founder of a religious sect as their central figures. 


to Richardson. In our fourth selection, a small book of travels, we get back to 
religion ‘again, since its scenes are laid in the Holy Land and Syria. 

Miss L. Dougall, in ‘* The Mormon Prophet” (A. and C. Black), has boldly 
chosen Jue Smith as her hero, if hero he can be called. From his own and 
contemporary writings she has recreated that strange character, whom she 
regards, plausibly enough, as much less of an impostor than a_ visionary. 
Mormonism kas come to be associated nowadays so entirely with Brigham 
Young, that we need to be reminded of the Madhi who came before the 
Khalifa, ‘‘ who never saw Utah, and whose public teachings are for the most part 
unexceptionable.” As a study of a latter-day seer, Miss Dougall’s novel has 
genuine and various merits. By means of some natural dialogue, she brings out 
the strange blend of shrewdness and credulity in Joe Smith, the mixture of 
heroism with moral cowardice, and of self-sacrifice with sensuality She 
describes, too, with stirring vigour the religious enthusiasm that seized upon the 
converts, driving them down to baptism in the icy-cold waters by the herd, 
and the fanatical valour with which the Saints fought to the death against 
Governor Boggs and his militia. On the whole, however, “The Mormon 
Prophet ” must be pronounced a much more striking effort as history than as 
fiction, and the latter is, after all, the form in which Miss Dougall has cast her 
narrative. Somehow or other it is difficult to feel much sympathy with her 
heroine, Susannah, a colourless Evangeline, who, after being coerced by Smith 
into marriage with one of his disciples, and resisting the Prophet's overtures for 
a “spiritual” wedlock, escapes to her old home and her Baptist lover. The 
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first husband, Angel Halsey, is, besides, a most anzmic specimen of the 
re igious revivalist, and his death at the hands of the ‘‘ Gentile ” militia comes 
as a positive relief, Some of the minor people are more life-like, particularly 
Elvira, a flighty Mormon girl, who is driven half crazy by her sufferings, and 
a grim Danite who avenges Halsey. But, as we have said, it is Joe Smith 
who should earn a f vourable reception for ‘* The Mormon Prophet,” in spite of 
the starchiness of his associates, and Miss Dougall’s style, which, except in some 
of the more vigorous incidents, reminds one of the thump, thump of an omnibus 
horse along the Strand. 

As Miss Dougall has imported Joe Smith into fiction, so has Miss Jane 
IIelen Findlater, in ‘* Rachel” (Methuen), laid Edward Irving no less unmis- 
takably under contribution. He is called Michael Fletcher, and furnished with 
a gipsy mother by way of giving an ancestral touch to his mysticism; but the 
points of contact are too marked to be accidental. ‘‘ If I had married Irving,” 
said Mrs. Carlyle, ‘‘ there would have been no tongues.” Michael Fletcher was 
in a fair way towards becoming a diviner of hidden things when he met frivolous 
Rachel Chesney, but otherwise the fortunes of the founder of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church are followed with some fidelity. Compared with ‘‘The Mormon 
Prophet,” Miss Findlater’s novel seems to fail where it succeeds, and to succeed 
where it fails. In spite of praiseworthy attempts to invest him with humanity, 
the Prophet remains an abstraction, even in the pathos of his confession that 
from a prophet he had become a charlatan—a statement, by the way, to which 
no Irvingite would subscribe. Rachel Chesney, on the other hand, with her 
ingenuous desire to better her condition by matrimony, her revolts against 
her aunt’s austere religiosity, and her unexpected self-restraint when she loses 
Michael, is girl to her finger-tips, and an uncommonly taking girl, too. Miss 
Findlater, besides, has what Miss Dougall has not—the knack of enlivening her 
pages with those tricks of speech that stamp the individual. As is the fashion 
nowadays, ‘‘ Rachel” ends with a note of interrogation. ‘* Did she,” we are asked, 
‘‘ replant her poor tree of life in a garden that she knew very well?” As she 
was a sensible body, in spite of her whims, we are convinced that she did ; and 
that she found consolation in her cousin Theo, who, though Miss Findlater 
makes desperate efforts to prove him a rake, was really a most presentable 
young fellow. 

M. Texte, Professor of Comparative Literature in the University of Lyons, 
has accomplished in ‘‘ Jean-Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan Spirit in 
Literature ” (Duckworth) a piece of critical analysis not unlike that executed 
some years ago by Mr. Churton Collins with regard to Voltaire. His study, 
which Mr. J. W. Matthews has rendered into easy English, discloses an intimate 
knowledge of our eighteenth century writers that should be flattering to our 
national pride. How was it, he enquires, that Richardson obtained such a 
hold on French thought, that Jean-Jacques practically founded the ‘* Nouvelle 
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Heloise ” on ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe,” while Lesage, Prévost, and Marivaux, to 
whom the English novelists owed much, in their turn were neglected? The 
answer, in a sentence or two, is that Richardson’s ‘‘sensibility,” as our 
ancestors called it, hit the taste of the time, and his mastery over dowrgeois 
character—-to use M. Texte’s phrase—appealed most forcibly to Rousseau 
himself. With much insight the Professor points out that while the author of 
‘* Clarissa,” when he tried to create an aristocrat like Grandison or Lovelace, 
only produced a barber’s block he could, nevertheless, form an immortal type 
of the humble heroine in Pamela. An interesting parallel between that modest 
little waiting-maid and Dinah Morris proves M. Texte to be quite at home with 
George Eliot and her contemporaries. Altogether this is a most instructive 
volume, and an amusing one besides. We are reminded how Rousseau was 
misled into representing the English as passing their mornings in a philosophic 
contemplation, ‘‘a motionless ecstasy” which the light French temperament 
would have found unendurable. It is to be feared that our forefathers were less self- 
communers before midday than sufferers from the effects of the last night’s 
carousal. Coming to later times, M. Texte explains how the romanticism 
fostered by Rousseau was submerged by the classical ideas of the French 
Revolution, a wave of thought he might have illustrated from politics, since 
Camille Desmoulins and his friends were perpetually quoting ‘Spartan and 
Roman models. Hence is it that Jean-Jacques has been almost forgotten as 
writer of the imagination, and remembered in his more pernicious character, that 
of a political teacher. In taking leave of this acute investigation of eighteenth 
century literature, we cannot help remarking that. M. Texte appears’ inclined to 
over-rate the national element in letters. The theory that identifies the Latin 
genius with the classical spirit, and the German with the romantic, is a useful 
half-truth, but only a half-truth. 

Bible in hand, Mr. F. H. Deverell has wandered through sacred scenes, 
and his impressions are recorded in ‘‘My Tour in Palestine” (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode). As an Eastern traveller we are afraid that he cannot be classed 
with Kinglake or Dean Stanlev. His pages are overlaid with disquisitions on 
our national shortcomings, and their Biblical commentary runs to excess. Still, 
the book deserves to be read as an unconscious revelation of a pious man’s self. 
Mr. Deverell, besides, met some curious people—a man, for example, who 
proved from the Scriptures that the English were fated to occupy Palestine ; and 
his eloquent descriptions of scenery are illustrated by some capital reproductions 
of photographs. 

To our four volumes we must add a fifth after all. It is emphatically a 
book of the day, for it is a book for all day and every day. We allude to the 
excellent sixpenny edition of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Departmental Ditties,” 
published by Messrs. George Newnes, Both paper and type leave nothing to 
be desired, and the contents have spoken for themselves long ago. 





Flower Farms of Britain: The Surbiton Nurseries in Spring. 


MONGST the many beautiful 
flower farms of these isles few j 
are more interesting to those ¥ 


who cherish their gardens than the 
nurseries of Messrs. .Barr and Sons, 
near Surbiton, in the Thames Valley. 
This is a flower nursery of no ordinary 
kind. Acres of daffodils are bending 
in the soft winds, the crimson pzeony 
shoots are peering through the soil, 
and the great groups of tulips will 
soon open their flaming flowers of 
many colours, some like big crimson 
goblets, richer still when seen in the 
woodland or near some evergreen 
shrub to throw into relief the wondertul 
hues. 

Spring is the time to visit this 
nursery, although at all seasons, from 
the time the collection of snowdrops 
is in beauty until the Christmas roses 
of every kind have ventured to 
expand, the lover of hardy perennials 
and bulbs will find something of 
inierest. 

Of course one must not expect 
beautiful grouping in a nursery which 
is for commercial gain and not for 
Pictorial effect, but in broad masses 
of daffodils, tulips, peeonies, larkspurs, 
and other flowers at Surbiton there 
is much charm, and this is the 
place to choose those colours which 
please one most, or that may be 
required to associate with some shrub 
or plant already in the garden. In 
the rock garden alpines are represented 
by rare and common kinds, each 
planted in the spot most favourable to 
its full development. A little stream 
meanders through the grounds, and s 
is used as a water garden, for irises and moisture-loving flowers of all kinds 
flourish in the wet, loamy soil. Tue yellow kingcups make golden groups by 
its damp margin, where, too, the primulas, alpine and others, are at home, and 
tell visitors that in planting hardy flowers one must consider first their natural 
requireme, ts. 

When we write that two flowers in particular are the glory of the Surbiton 
nursery in spring, it must not be thought that these are grown to the exclusion of 
other varieties, Nothing of the kind, as the visitor quickly realises when he sees 
around him families of plants represented by every species and variety worth 
consideration. A hedge-bank is dyed with deepest blue, and one wonders what 
plant this is so beautiful in colour and as free as the bluebell of the woodland. 
It is the grape hyacinth, the rare Muscari conicum, the bravest flower of early 
spring, happy even upon a sheltered bank where the elm casts its shadows and 
Seems to stain with deeper colour the fragrant spikes. We have visited many 
Ptivate gardens, but never seen a fairer picture of Muscari than this bank at 
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IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


Surbiton. One is enabled to realise in a nursery of this description the value of 
massing or grouping the flowers and selecting certain families to show them 
in their rich variety of form and colour. A few grape hyacinths dabbled 
about a border or in the grass give but a small idea of their richness in broad 
carpets or dainty groups in the grass, like bluebells venturing out before tneir 
time. This lesson we may learn ‘here, and also that some of the most 
charming of all flowers are the least fastidious. Many a fair flower is 
selected at an exhibition, in due season planted, and expected to blossom, but it 
may be some tender kind that refuses to behave itself save in some special 
position or soil. Then gardening becumes vexatious and unduly expensive, 
when such disappointments need not have occurred with a careful selection of 
handsome flowers known by experience to live almost anywhere. 

Daffodil time at Surbiton is as enjoyable as any season of the year. There 
is wonderful variety here, and indeed we owe to Mr, Peter Barr, the founder of 
the firm, a debt of gratitude for his work in restoring this flower in full force to 
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our gardens, and adding many cherished favourites to the long list. His 
wanderings in Spain and elsewhere were fruitful in good results, and the 
beautiful Barri group of narcissus perpetuates his good name. All who are 
interested ir. floriculture will wish this venerable worker in the field of 
flowers a safe return from his tour rouni the world at an age when most men 
seek the quiet and rest of country life. (f course it is not due to Mr. Barr 
alone that we have so many noble 
dafiodils, as the Rev. G. Englehear , 
of Appleshaw, Andover, has raised 
lovely hybrids, crosses with diverse 
kinds, and given to the world 
flowers that we feel sure, . when 
sufficient stock has been obtained, 
will become in every way popular 
dafiodils, as familiar. as the famous 
Horsfieldi and Emperor are at the 
present ume. 

There are daffodils and narcissus, 
though many are confused with the 
apparently conflicting terms. The 
dafiodil of Shakespeare, which | the 
rascal Autolycus sings of in ‘ The 
Winter’s Tale ”— 

** When daffodils begin to peer— 

With, heigh! the doxy over the 

dale— 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’ 
the year, 

For the red blood reigns in the 

wiriter’s pale ” 

is Narcissus pseudo-narcissus, the 
bashful daffodil of English meads, 
and the true narcissus is N. poeticus 
of the meadow-lands of South Europe, 
the silvery-white flower which. may 
be naturalised freely in the grass, or 
planted to form irregular  fleecy 
groups. There are botanical 
differences between the true and false 
narcissi which we shall not enter upon 
here. 

At Surbiton the whole beautiful 
family, from the bold trumpet kinds to 
the white poet’s narcissus, is spread out 
before us; here the fragrant jonquil, 
there the dainty basket daffodils and the 
litle N. minimus. But one’s attention 
is arrested by the big breadths of the popular kinds, the splendid bicolor daffodils, 
Horsfieldi and Empress, the graceful Leedsi, star and yellow kinds, with such 
strong, vigorous hybrids as the scarlet orange-cupped Barri conspicuus. We 


shall not pretend to give a selection, as the subject has been dealt with before in ~ 


Country Lire, and the present is an unsuitable time to plant, of course ; but 
the waving masses at Surbiton afford an opportunity of making a choice of the 
most beautiful in colour or in growth. The list of cultivated narcissus is 
bewildering. The family was by no means small in 1629, when the famous 
gardener, John Parkinson, published his folio ‘* Paradisus Terrestris,” in which 





GRAPE HYACINTHS ON A SHADY BANK. 


nearly one hundred kinds are figured or described ; but now the number is 
multiplied tenfold, the flowers offering many dainty shades, from purest white to 
deepest orange, for decoration of garden and home. 

Unfortunately one hears complaints of daffodil failures, but few bulbs are 
hardier and stronger. It requires a strong, loamy soil, and to obtain the finest 
flowers annual or biennial lifting of the bulbs is necessary, But some kinds are 
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too delicate to grow at all unless one is an enthusiast of no ordinary kind. We 
mean the white forms, the Cernuus group, which is as fickle as the weather at 
daffodil time. This race needs a very waim, well-drained soil, and even then is 
not always happy. Such kinds ax thse, however, the flower gardener who 
requires vigour and abundance of blossom takes care to repudiate. 

In the spring garden the daffodil should be everywhere, caressing, perhaps, 





NARCISSUS BARR! CONSPICUOUS. 


the stem of some gnarled apple tree, laden with its burden of pink and white 
blossom, or fringing the woodland walk, the shrubbery margin, or formin> 
masses of colour in beds by itself, with pzonies planted between to enrich the 
picture with their crimson shoots, followed by flowers as varied and sumptuous 
as anything that greets one in early summer. Or in the meadows, by some 
meandering brook, the lake bank, and pondside, the daffodil will in time 
establish itself and form into natural groups, as if planted by Nature herself, in 
that artless, informal way so difficult to imitate. 

But besides the daffodils there are tulips of all kinds, bright little species 
for the rock garden or for naturalising 
in the grass, and the big May or 
Gesners tulip and the Darwin kinds, 
which expand a few days later. . These 
two latter groups, when the richest 
colours are chosen, make flaming 
effects, the Gesners tulip opening its 
big goblet-shaped flowers of crimson to 
the sun, and supposted upon tall, 
strong stems. Unless one has seen the 
Gesners or May tulips in the full 
sunshine of a late spring day it is 
impossible to realise their superb colour- 
ing, brighter and darker according to 
the variety selected. Those who are 
within reasonable reach of Surbiton 
should visit the nurseries when the 
May tulipsare in their beauty. Flower 
gardeners have yet to learn that these 
strong bulbs, which seldom fail, are 
probably the most effective flower of 
the whole year, and last two or even 
more weeks unblemished. In the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, they have of late years 
filled large beds, the principal kinds 
being T. Gesneriana, the rose sweetly- 
scented Macrospila, Fulgens, Golden 
Eagle, retroflexa, and the strangely- 
coloured bizarre and bybloemen races, 
which have emanated from the same 
parent, and are dear to the florist. 

But one might write much con- 
cerning this nursery without exhausting 
the subject. All that is possible in an 
article of this nature is a general survey, 
and to express the hope that the Messrs. 
Barr will continue as enthusiastically 
as heretofore to raise new seedling 
daffodils and extend the culture of such 
noble groups of bulbs as the tulip in its 
many wonderful forms, Every flower 
is tested, its likes and dislikes, as far-as is possible within a certain acreage, 
discovered, and worthless things rejected, whether it be a seedling daffodil or 
an annual or perennial. One may learn much from constant visits to such a 
place as this, or even a perusal of the useful catalogues published in the spring 
and autumn by the firm. But the best way is to see for oneself the flowers and 
then choose the colours that are purest and best. 
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SOME IRISH 


OME years ago it was said 
S that the introduction 
i of first-class shorthorns 
into Ireland had improved the 
whole race of cattlein the Green 
Island by a cash value of be- 
tween £2 and £3a head. This 
may be too high an estimate, 
hut it is some evidence of the 
benefits toagriculture conferred 
by the men who first spent time, 
brains, and money on raising 
“ pedigree stock” in England. 
Now our cattle are, or ought 
to be, not merely store beasts, 
but real ‘* works of art,’’ for 
which the whole world will 
pay as models and énsamples 
for the ranches and dairies of 
new countries across the seas. 

Ireland now shares this 
advantage. No people are 
cleverer at breeding good 
stock, as witness the estab- 
lished reputation of Irish 
horses. Now their cattle are 
in the front rank. The SHort- 
HORNS in the illustration were 
shown at the Cork Agricultural 
Show, and are the property of A. Horne. 
the Right Hon. G. H. Smith 
Barry, of Fota, Queenstown, who headed the list of successful 
exhibitors in a show which displayed a great improvement in ali 
departments. He won first prize for the best bull calved before 
January, 1897, with Lord Verulam, and a first and third in the 
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“The Gay Lord Quex. 


ERE we have our foremost dramatist at his best and his 
H worst. We have him at his best inasmuch as we see 
a difficult and a risky situation treated as none other 
could treat it; we have him at his worst inasmuch as the whole 
tenour of his story bears upon it the mark of theatricalisin. The 
deftness, the finish, the perfection of the-workmanship are extra- 
ordinary, but the emotions he depicts are really such small 
emotions and the play leads up to the central incident so trans- 
parently that the art of it all shows through, is obvious throughout. 
“ The Gay Lord Quex”’ has not that art which conceals art. In 
fact, it is artificial. 

But let there be no mistake about it. The new play at the 
Globe Theatre is a delightful entertainment. One is amused and 
interested from beginning to end. Even the typical Pinero 
deliberation of the exposition, even the elaborate preparation 
titillate and charm. Although the action in the beginning of the 
piece is very slow, as it always is inthe later playsof Mr. Pinero, 
one is enchanted with the delicacy of the language and the 
wonderful observation and power of. bringing various phases 
of life graphically before’ the audience which our dramatist 
possesses above all his brothers. This careful and minute 
building up of the foundations has one great advantage—when 
the big moment arrives its effect is immediate, unmistakable. 
We have been made thoroughly acquainted with the characters 
and the motives actuating the people of the drama. The hearts 
and the brains of them are an open book to us. Consequently 
every phase, every gradation of the sentiments which are inspiring 
them, have their effect upon us who are watching. We know 
exactly what they are thinking, what they are feeling. As 
a result, we think and feel in unison with them; we are among 
them, though invisible. 
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PRIZE-WINNERS. 





SUORTHORNS. Copyright 


Shorthorn Dairy Cow or Heifer Class with Principessa 25 and 
Militant, the former winning a special prize for a very pure type. 
Byrn Cup won a prize as second-best bull calf, and Militant II. 
was adjudged the best heifer calved in the year 1897. 
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“The Gay Lord Quex ” may not be quite a nice play. We 
may regret that there is no one positively heroic and altogether 
perfect; but in this, at least, Mr. Pinero gives us truth and 
reality. The “hero” is a man with a very smudgy past; he 


” 


is a rake of the rakes. The ‘heroine” is pure, charming, 
womanly; but she is wofully undecided ; she has no mind of her 
own; she has promised to marry one man, though she certainly 
does not love him—indeed, the author has not made it at 
all clear to us why she has affianced herseit to him; she has 
clandestine, though quite innocent, rendezvous with another 
man, though she certainly dogs not love him, but there is a 
romantic sentiment attached to this little affair which probably 
appeals to her. We speak of Muriel Eden as the “ heroine,” 
because it is around her that the love interest centres—such as 
it is. But, though the ‘ heroine,’”’ Millicent is not by any 
means the most important feminine figure. That honour belongs 
to Sophie Fullgarney, and a wonderful figure she is. Mr. 
Pinero has never drawn a more interesting, varied, attractive 
character—attractive in spite of many things which might seem 
to make the adjective inappropriate. Sophie Fullgarney is a 
creation worthy of her creator. 

She is the proprietress of the manicure establishment in 
Bond Street, which Mr. Pinero shows us with a vividness and 
reality positively remarkable. Like an artist who brings a scene 
before us with a few black lines, the dramatist shows us this 
curious development of modern fashion with an unerring touch 
which is not at all overladén with detail, though its detail is 
wonderfvl. Coming straight to the point, Sophie, who is the 
foster-sister of the highly-born Muriel, objects to Lord Quex. 
His “past” appals her ; it is terrible to her to think that the fresh 
young life of the girl she loves so passionately and so devotedly 
is to be united with the sin-seared life of Quex. Sophie, the 
vulgar little plebeian with the veneer of a lady—so delicately and 
artistically is this vulgarity suggested and this veneer expressed— 
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has set her heart on a romantic marriage between Muriel and 
Captain Bastling, the black-moustached, handsome soldier whose 
trysting-place is the manicure establishment in Bond Street ; 
Sophie cannot see what a very ordinary young man he is; 
cannot appreciate that Quex, in spite of all, will probably make 
Muriel a great deal happier. 

For Quex is deeply and truly in love. He has reformed ; 
mc*e, he has no wish to return to his old life; he is ashamed 
of it, in a way. He has no moral maxims on his tongue, but 
in his heart he wishes he could blot out much of his life, for 
the sake of the sweet purity of the girl he loves so truly. 
Sophie does not know all this; she regards Quex merely as the 
reformed rake whose reformation will not last long after the 
object of it has been achieved. So Sophie sets herself about 
the undoing of Quex. The slightest lapse on his part, the 
slightest falling away from his new standard of conduct, will 
mean his absolute dismissal. This is part of the bargain 
between him and his betrothed. He has no wish, no inclina- 
tion so to fall. But Sophie means to make him, if she can. 
She sets her cap at Quex. Though she herself is in love with, 
and is to marry, ‘* Valma,” the palmist—another wonderful little 
study of Mr. Pinero’s, instinct with life and truth, this Valma, 
good fellow, and almost a gentleman (and how subtly this 
‘‘almost”’ is brought before us!)—she makes advances to Quex. 
One kiss will be sufficient, and that she is willing to endure. 
But Quex is on his guard; in a delicious comedy scene 
between them he foils her and shows her he knows her little 
game. 
But fortune delivers him into her hands. Why or where- 
fore does not now matter; Quex finds himself in the boudoir of 
an old love of his—a Duchess—at midnight. His intent is 
perfectly innocent; in spite of the delicacy of Mr. Pinero’s 
method, one would not like to assert that Her Grace’s is the 
same. But the scene is quite harmless and quite humorous, 
because the dramatist, a master craftsman, treats it, and the 
character of the Duchess, in a spirit of caricature; his instinct 
in these matters is unerring. Sophie has got herself engaged 
temporarily as Her Grace’s maid. She spies upon them and is 
caught. The scene which follows is the scene of the play. It 
is Sardouesque, but more than Sardouesque; it is a little 
master-piece of dramatic construction. The change and play of 
its emotions are thrilling. It is wit against wit, generalship 
against generalship. ‘The Duchess is got rid of; it becomes a 
fight to the death between the man and the woman. She is 
jubilant; to-morrow the whole house shall know of the 
assignation—Muriel will! be free. 

Quex has locked the doors. He offers her money, thou- 
sands—it is indignantly refused. He appeals to her—the 
Marquess to the manicurist-—tells her that he is not quite so bad 
as she thinks him, that he loves Muriel fondly and truly, that he 
will make her happy—she does not believe him. His friendly 
armoury is now exhausted ; he begins to employ other weapons. 
There may be disagreement as to whether a gentleman—and 
Quex is that—would treat a woman as he treats Sophie Full- 
garney, despite his provocation ; but, personally, I think he is 
justified, and, when he learns the disinterestedness of her motives, 
he throws up the sponge, gives back the advantage he has won, 
and is ready to shield her from the consequences she has brought 
upon herself. But I anticipate. 

Quex tells her that he will shield the Duchess, that it shall 
be she—Sophie—who shall be his companion that night, if he is 
to have any. She jeers at him; she regards his threats as the 
merest “bluff.” But, gradually, she learns it is not bluff, that 
she is really in his power. She raves, she storms, at last she 
entreats. But she will not promise to be silent. Still the tussle 
goes on. Then she remembers that her sweetheart is in the 
house—and then she capitulates. She gives Quex material 
proof, a letter. But, when she has given it, she repents. 
To save herself she has sold Muriel. She rushes to the 
bell-rope and rings. She will take all the consequences, 
but Muriel shall be saved. Quex gives way in admiration, and 
he says: 








** By God, you’re a fine plucked ’un. I’ve never known a better. (Aeso/utely) 
No, my girl, I’m damned if you shall suffer! . . . Be off. Go 
to bed. Serve me how you please. Miss Fullgarney, upon my soul, 
I—I humbly beg your pardon.” 


Beyond this scene, this dramatic and superlatively clever 
scene, we need not follow them, except to say that Sophie 
relents and assists Quex to happiness. This is brought 
about by a brilliant little surprise. When we are wondering 
how it is all going to end, Sophie puts Bastling to the 
same test—he falls, he kisses her. A capital way out; 
astonishingly clever. 


The play is superbly acted. Space—already overtaxed— 


forbids the dwelling upon the really magnificent acting of Miss 
lrene Vanbrugh as Sophie Fullgarney; the fine playing of. Mr. 
Hare as Quex; the admirable work of all the others. ‘The 
Gay Lord Quex ” is not a great play, but it is a little gem of art, 
and as an entertainment it could not be beaten. 
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O great amount of space, one regrets to say, need be devoted to Mr. 
N Henry Arthur Jones’ new play at Her Majesty’s Theatre, ‘‘ Carnac 
Sahib.” It proved a great disappointment. Not only was it a poor 
play from every point of view, but it allowed no single member of Mr. Tree’s 
fine company to distinguish himself or herself. As a spectacle it was magnifi- 
cent, but from every other point of view—well, we need say no more about it. 
Mr. Tree did his level best ; but, for once in a way, fate was too strong for 
him. Better luck next time. 

All that can be said in this issue in reference to ‘‘ Kobespierre” at the 
Lyceum is that patrons of the theatre will find splendid entertainment there ; 
plenty to amuse and a sumptuous series of stage pictures. As a play, ‘* Robe- 
spierre ” is not very brilliant ; but.it has some exciting and dramatic moments. 
But more anon. 

The air is filled with rumours of combinations of dramatists against managers 
and managers against dramatists. This has been brought into the region of 
practical politics by the recent dispute between a prominent author and a 
prominent actor-manager, in which the author insisted on certain lines which he 
had written being spoken, in spite of the manager’s strenuous objections on the 
grounds of their bad taste. The authors say their privileges are in danger; the 
managers say they are tired of the Czsar-like tone adopted by some of the biggest 
dramatists. Of course, it is all a flash in the pan ; nothing will come of it ; things 
will go on in exactly the old sweet way. Nothing will be done, and things will 
proceed smoothly until the next time, when there will be more agitation, and 
just as much——or as little—action. 

“In Days of Old” at the St. James’s on the 26th. inst. is the last of the 
important premzeres for the present, and the weary critics will be able to give 
their vocabularies a rest. They have had a rather strenuous time of it lately, 
but the lull is in sight. The season, so far, has been excellent—two huge 
triumphs, ‘* The Gay Lord Quex ” at the Globe, and ‘* The Tyranny of Tear,” 
at the Criterion; a popular success at the Lyceum; and only one absolute 
failure. Let us hope that Mr. Alexander’s usual good fortune will not desert 
him. We are sure to see a series of very pretty stage pictures and some 
excellent acting. If Mr. Edward Rose, the author, has only done his part, all 
will be well. 

One thing was very noticeable in both ‘‘ Carnac Sahi) ” and ‘ Robespierre.” 
The scenes which obtained the most ringing cheers, were the quiet scenes of real 
drama, the scenes in which there was grit and dramatic action; these were 
applauded far more vociferously even than the most magnificent of the stage 
spectacles. Is the public tiring of splendour at last? If it were only so! If 
managers once again were relieved of the necessity of risking fortunes every time 
they present a new piece, dramatic art would make an upward bound which 
would almost take it to the blue empyrean. But it would be too good to be 
true. Spectacle, one fears, has come to stay. 

Among the Academy portraits of actresses this year is one of that charming 
artist and beautiful woman, Miss Evelyn Millard, whose success in ‘‘ The 
Adventure of Lady Ursula ” at the Duke of York’s Theatre was so distinguished 
and so decisive. Mr. Jack, the artist, has painted her as Lady Ursula, in the 
dress of the first act. We are to see, in all probability, Miss Millard as Glory 
Quaile, when Mr. Frohman produces ‘‘ The Christ'an ” next season. 

PHGBUS. 








LTHOUGH the polo season has not been opened yet at Hurlingham 
A or Ranelagh, there has been plenty of play at the new Wimbledon 
Park Club, which, under the direction of that well-known poloist, 
Mr. T. B. Dryborough, looks like flourishing exceedingly. On Saturday last 
there was a good match between a Wimbledon Park team and the Willesden 
Club. The former were represented by Messrs. F. L. Wallace, Menzies, 
F. O. Ellison, and W. Matthews (back), and the latter by Messrs. G. Withers, 
H. Rich, A. Withers, and W. Walton (back). The home team led from the 
start, and putting up their first goal within a minute of the commencement, 
they continued to increase their advantage until in the end they were declared 
the winners by 7 goals to 3. I am told by those who have played on it that 
the turf on this new ground is of the best possible description, and in first-class 
order, and that the ground plays very quick. As soon as the club is fairly on 
its legs, another ground will be opened as well. On Saturday next two home 
teams will be opposed by the 2nd Life Guards and the 12th Lancers, and I 
advise such of my readers as are not going to Sandown Park to see the last big 
steeplechase of the season to pay a visit to this latest addition to metropolitan 
polo clubs. The success of this year’s April play at Wimbledon shows that 
there are plenty of polo players in London, even thus early in the season, to 
keep the game alive, and yet I doubt if it is wise to open until May, when it's 
presumable that the weather will be more settled, and polo grounds are not 
likely to be quite so much cut to pieces as they are almost sure to be during such 
a showery month as April usually is, 
On the 1st of May Hurlingham will open its gates, and amongst the matches 
arranged at the senior London club {rom that date until the end of June are 
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those against the Royal Artille-y on the roth, the 13th Hussa s on the 11th, 
the Royal Horse Guards on the 13th, and the Inniskilling Dragoons on the 31st 
of May. On the 3rd of June the club will play the Inniskilling Dragoons, 
winners of last year’s Inter-regimental Tournament, and on the roth there will 
be the usual crowd to see the final match of that popular tournament fought out. 
On the 12th of the same month Hurlingham will have to play its very best team 
if it is to defeat the Ru by Club, and on the 24th there is sure to be a match 
worth seeing, when the two surviving teams ride on to the ground to fight out 
the final of the Champion Cup Tournament. 
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The Ranelagh Clu will also open its new season on the 1st of May, and 
two days afterwards will play a strong team to resist the chalienze of the Blues. 
The 1st and 2nd Life Guards, roth Hussars, 12th Lancers, and the Household 
Brigade will also send teams to attack the club on its own ground during the 
same month, whilst on the 3rd and 24th of June we shall see the final games of 
the Hunt Cup and Novices’ Cup Tournaments, and on the 8th and 22nd 
of July those of the Open Tournament and the Subalterns’ Tournament, the 
latter always one of the most interesting affairs of the season. 

OvuTrost. 





SPRING SALMON 


ARCH ast found a friend and myself the only two 
M occupants of the Avon Castle Hotel at Ringwood. 
As the arrival of several rods was shortly expected, we 
decided to lose no time in trying the new water acquired by the 
hotel. My friend, who 
has. been an annual 
visitor for the last four 
years, has gained a 
well-merited reputa- 
tion for luck, as on no 
single occasion has he 
failed to kill one or 
more fish. Although 
his present visit had 
not been a blank, yet 
on this particular day 
the fickle goddess 
cruelly deserted him. 
Arrived at the river, 
my friend had choice 
of banks, and natu- 
rally chose the easier, 
with the bitter north 
wind slightly behind 
him. 

No. 6 was the 
first reach at the top 
of the water, which 
he fished somewhat 
hurriedly, and up to 
luncheon -time had 
only accounted for a 
kelt and a 6lb. pike. 
My own luck had 
been worse, for I 
lacked the pike. After 
luncheon, according 
to the rules of the 
hotel, we fished where 
we pleased. It was 
so bitterly cold and 
unpromising that ‘I 
allowed my friend an 
hour’s start, prefer- 
ring a second cigar 
in the cosy hut to 
facing the blast, 
finally strolling up to 

0. 6, where my 
friend had begun. 
The deep still pool at 
the top proved blank, 
but as soon as the 
grey eagle, deeply 
sunk, glided through 
the swift water 
below, I got a strong 
pull, and something 
was well hooked— 
presumably a kelt, for it swam high. Sick of kelts, I played 
It roughly, and in six minutes landed a fresh-run 21-pounder. 
We do not think much of 20-pounders here, where the average 
Weight through the season is 23lb.; only fish of 30lb. and 
upwards merit comment. 





FINE FRESH-RUN FISH. 


ON THE AVON. 


Duly knocking the fish on the head, and cleaning up 
the fly, not forgetting a glance at the gut, in four more casts 
came a terrific tug and a rush, then out of the water, and 
across all over it, and into the air he jumped; rarely have I 

hooked a wilder fish. 
After half-an-hour’s 
heavy play, with gaff 
under my arm ready 
for the opportunity 
which never offered 
itself, I began to look 
about for help. That 
unless he was over 
5olb. he must be foul 
hooked was obvious, 
for I had had con- 
vincing proof that 
3olb. would weigh 
him. About a mile 
away, turning a bend 
of the river, I could 
see my friend and the 
gillie. I waved my 
handkerchief _ franti- 
cally, but they passed 
out of sight, and I 
settled down to a 
pull devil, pull baker 
combat, feeling 
relieved when finally 
the panting _ gillie 
arrived on the scene. 
Another quarter of an 
hour’s struggle in a 
blinding snow-storm, 
and at last a beautiful 
fish of 27lb. found 
itself high and dry, 
foul hooked in the top 
_ of the shoulder. The 
gillie went away with 
the two fish; and 
after stripping off my 
coat, to remove its 
covering of half an 
inch of wet snow, I 
began fishing again. 
Nearing the end of 
the reach, I was into 
another, floundering 
and jiggering on the 
surface; away came 
the fly, and down 
went the fisher. 
That reach had to 
be fished on anyhow, 
but it mever was, 
for after seven more 
casts the short time 
remaining was occupied in securing a 2g-pounder. When 
in the distance my friend saw the last fish hooked he 
left the water. I felt almost as sorry as pleased. It was 
fisherman’s luck—my turn to-day, his to-morrow. 
Epmunp UNEtTT. 


TUBERCULOSSS.. TEa13. 


consumption or tuberculosis is to order the patient to 
; be in the open air and sun as much as possible. The 
Same treatment applies to animals. The sheep in its nature is 
as subject to tuberculosis as the cow, but being, under the usual 
arm management, almost entirely in the open air, it is not 
attacked by the disease in the same way. 
If general examination were made, it would be found that 
tuberculosis is prevalent mostly in those dairy farms where 


M° people are aware that the latest treatment for 


confined space, low diet, want.of exercise and ventilation, and 
difficulties in cleanliness tend to make cows less robust. At 
present some owners are almost afraid to test their cows, for fear 
of revealing their unfavourable condition. In Denmark, when 
the State proposed the task of trying to eradicate tuberculosis 
among the dairies of the country, the number of affected animals 
was found to be so great that the original plan of slaughter and 
compensation had to be abandoned owing to the loss and expense 
entailed 
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There must, however, be numerous country houses whcre 
the cow-houses are clean, lofty, and well ventilated, where the 
cows are healthy, strong, and well-fed. These are the dairies 
where it will pay the owner to apply the tuberculin test, and 
satisfy himself that he has sound stock. These guaranteed herds 
are the source to which providers of milk can look to replenish 
their vacancies as they gradually weed out their suspected animals. 

The disease is too widespread to be eradicated at once, and 


AT THE MOMENI’ OF INJECTION. 


to accomplish it is an Herculean task, but the Augean stable must 
be cleansed, not by slaughtering the unfortunate animals, but by 
introducing a stream of healthy blood. 

There has been so much written about milk tests and tubes- 
culosis of late, that it may interest some readers to have an 
account of the tuberculin test as applied toa herd. The herd are 
red-polls in the county of Suffolk, and the owner is a reader of 
Counrry Lire I:tusrrarep. The first steps which he took 
towards testing were suggested by the issue of January 28th, when 
he learnt that the Clinical Research Company, 1, Southampton 
Street, S.E., would examine samples of milk submitted to them. 

The Clinical Research Company was formed for the purpose 
of conducting delicate scientific and microscopical examinations 
for medical men and others. Correspondence gave the informa- 
tion that 10s. 6d. would be the fee for each sample tested, and 
specially-stoppered bottles would be sent down. 

_ _ Such examination, however, is incomplete, for a cow infected 
in its lungs might give milk in which no tubercle bacilli could be 
discovered. The milk is certainly the most dangerous medium, 
especially to young children ; but the discharge from the lungs, 
containing the tubercle bacillus or its spores, becomes dried and 
reduced to powder, and may form a very serious medium of 
infecting healthy cows, or the food of neighbouring cows may be 
directly soiled by the discharge, and affect the alimentary canal. 

The writer then procured the leaflet recently issued 
by the Royal Agricultural Society, and likewise ascertained from 
the Royal Veterinary College that— 

(1) The tuberculin test would be applied by a_ local 
veterinary surgeon (at the probable cost of about 
2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. per cow). 

(2) That the flow of milk would be only slightly interrupted 
at the time of testing. 

(3) That the test would not tell where the seat of the disease 
was, whether in the lungs, udder, or elsewhere. 


There were several reasons to render an examination desirable; 
so it was decided to apply the tuberculin test to the herd, 
consisting of twenty-five cows 2nd one bull. 

_ The testing was carried out by a veterinary surgeon in the 
neighbourhood, and it was largely due to his quiet manner, and 
to the confidence which the cows had in their head-milker, that 
the test was applied with little trouble or difficulty. The tem- 
perature of each individual cow was taken at about 6 p.m. one 
evening, and on the following afternoon the temperature was 
again taken and the injection made. The temperatures are 
taken before injection to ascertain whether any cow is suffering 
from fever or variations in temperature. The tuberculin was 
supplied from the Royal Veterinary College, andthe dose is 
3 cub. centim., or 50 minims, more or less, injected in the loose 
fold ‘of sl:in behind the elbow. The hair is cut off round the 
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part, and the skin disinfected, and the injection is made with a 
needle and syringe previously sterilised by boiling. 

The principle is an adaptation of the discovery made by 
Dr. Koch, of Berlin. The tuberculin is a fluid in which the 
tubercle bacillus has been cultivated, but from which the bacilli 
have been removed, and which, being introduced into the 
lymphatics, is dispersed through the system, reacts on any 
tuberculous lesions which may be present in the body, and 
causes a certain amount of 
fever, which is indicated by 
a rise in the temperature. The 
process does no more than tell 
whether tuberculosis is present; 
it is in no way preventive like 
vaccination, and does not 
introduce tuberculosis. 

After injection the animals 
must be kept in the house, fed 
on their usual food, and pro- 
tected from draughts. The 
temperature is taken at the time 
of injection, and at intervals of 
three hours afterwards. 

If a gradual rise is regis- 
tered up to 104deg. F. or more, 
the conclusion is that tubercu- 
losis is present; the cows in 
which the temperature remains 
below 103deg. F. may _ be 
looked upon as not tuberculous, 
When the maximum tempera- 
ture is below 1o04deg., but above 
103deg., they must be looked 
upon as doubtful, and should 
be retested after a month. 

A sudden rise of tempera- 
ture may be due to excitement 
or some other cause, and is not 
necessarily interpreted as due 
to the injection. 

In the herd concerned, the cows that showed the most 
typical reaction were Nos. 7, 8, and g, while 25 was also very 
suspicious; and they were declared infected and condemned. 
It is to be remarked that No. 8 was the only one recently 
bought, and she may have infected her neighbours on either 
side. Onthe whole the herd came out well from the test, and 
the doubtful ones will be tested again at an early period. 

The cow-houses are kept clean, are lofty and well-venti- 
lated; the cows are liberally fed, and go out every day, winter 
and summer, to the pa:tures. A record of the temperatures 1s 
added, and also a record of the milk before and after testing, 
in order to show that the flow of milk was not interrupted. 
TEMPERATURE RECORD. MILK RECORD in Pints. 
| 
































| Mae: Mar.| Mar. | Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| 2 Mar.| Mar,| Mar,| Mar.) 2 
| 16. 17. | 17. | 17. 18. | 18. | 8 17. |_17- 18. | 18. | 4 
| | | | = | 5 
6 p.m.|3 p.m.'9 p.m.|12 p.m 3 a.m./6 a.m. Zz a.m. | p.m. | a.m. | p.m. Z 
= _|| | | | j on 

{| | | r | 
Beauty . 1] 101°4 | 101°8 | 101°2 | 101°4 | 102°6 | 102°4 - || 154 74 | 154] 9 | = 
Locket . 2} 101°6 | 102’ | 101°6 | 100°6 | 101" | Tor" | | 20 10 | 178/11 |— 
Handsome . 3 | 101°6| 102" | 1012 | 101" | 101" | 100°6 - || 8 54 | Of] 4 - 
Fleta . . . 4] 1014] 101'4 | 1012 | 1014 | 1o1’2 | 102" | — g4 | © 9 44 |—- 
Primrose 5 | 101°2 | 100°2 | 100°4 | 100°8 | 100°4 | 100°6 | — || bh 64 8 64 |— 
Bopeep . 6] wor'4 | 102" | 1012 | 1o1’2 | ToL'2 | toy’ | D. 4 6 4|—- 
Frosty . * . * | 1016 | 1016 | 1016 | 103°4 | 1 5° | 104°6| T. || * 6 8 5 \— 
Flossie . r . 8] 1c2° | 101°8| 1016 | 101°8 | 105° | 106">| T. || 84 5 7 44) =- 
Fair Bopeep . g| 1012 | 101°6 | 101°6 | 102" | 104°4 | 104°2| T. || 7 4 44| 441 - 
Bessie . . . 10] 101’6 | 101°8 | 1or’2 | 1012 | Tor" | 101"4 | || of 64 oh 5h - 
Acorn . : . 11} 10978] 101" | 100°6 | 100° | 100°6 | 101° 174 114 | 17 12)| =~ 
Tulip. . . 12| 102°6 | 103° | 102°8 | 102°4 | 102° | 101°8 - _ - Dry 
Thistle . R . 1 | 1014} 102" | 102°4 | 1016 | ro2" | 104°8| D. | —| —| — |Dry 
Fusee . ‘ . 14} 101°6 | 102°2 | 101°2 | 101°2 | ror" | 1016 | 11 7 9 6 - 
Balsain . f . 18 | 102°4 | 102°6 | 102°4 | 102" | 1o01°2 | 103"4! - | 4 24 | 3 Co 
Posthorn , . 1 | 00'S | ro1'8 | ror’ | 100°4 | 100°6 | 100°6 | — }) 31 d4 | 11 64 | — 
Beehive ; . 17] tor’ | 1016 | ror’ | 101" | 100°8 | 1012 | — | 114 & | 10h | 74) — 
Bright Cherry . 1: | 1016 | rox" | ro1'2 | 101" | 101"4 | 101°6 | — | 13 9g | 12 8 |— 
Hester . M . 1¢ | 101° | 101"4 | 101'4 | 101"4 | 1014 | LOI"4 | - 74 34 | 74] 448) — 
Palmleaf . 20] 102°6 | 102°8 | 101°6 | 102°4 | 102" | 101°8 | - | | | — |Dry 
Fair Hannah . 21] t 1°8| 102°8 | 101°6 | 1014 | ror" | 102" | — |} - } —| —|¢. 
Sweet Honcy 22| sor’2 | 191°8 | 102" | 101°4 | r0o1"4 | ror’B] — | 7 | 34 | 8 | 4 |c 
Fresh Balsain — . 23] 101°4 | 103" | 101 6 | 101°4 | 103° | 102° : eS Cc. 
Fair Hester . . 24 102'8 | 102°2 | 101°8 | 102° 104°8 | Ds} 1.3) C. 
Lily ‘ ; . 28] t 2°6| 102°6 | 102°6 | 102°4 | 105°8 | 105" | T. —|- —| - {C, 
Uftord Neighbour 2€ 1016 | 101 | ror4| ror |ror | —| —| - Bull 


D. Doubtful. T. Declared Infected. C. Calf at side. 
The photograph was taken AT THE MomENT oF INJECTION. 
The cow is No. 22 in the record, named Sweet Honey, 
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5 * Y + 
FISHERBURY BROWN. 

- SHE particular. old heart-of-oak with whom these remarks deal had retired 
from the Navy, and made his home in a little Devon seaport 
nestled under the hill in a quiet estuary, far removed from town or cily 

railway and cheap tripper, and all the other advantages of extreme civilisation. 

There it was we went in search of health and sport some years ago, and there on 

a happy day we made the acquaintance of ‘ Fisherbury.” 

His real name was John Parramore, but I rechristened him «« Fisherbury 

Brown,” partly on the analogy of Kicklebury Brown, of whom Corney 

Grain us+d to sing, and partiy because he was by far the finest fisherman 10 the 
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port. Tle knew every rock on the coast, all the best fishing grounds, and the 
exact time of the tide to try each of them. Many a good day’s sport did we 
have together. He had an elaborate system of ‘‘ merks,” and so exact and 
accurate were they, that sometimes when we were catching fish other boats 
fishing round us were having no sport at all. Very often a boat or two would 
follow him, ‘‘ trying for to learn my merks,” as he would say, with a chuckle, 
but they never seemed to learn enough to enable them to catch as many fish as 
we did. 

He accepted his new name (Fisherbury, for short) philosophically, withou: 
demur and without remark. And, indeed, one of the most remarkable charac- 
teristics of the man was his extraordinary silence. He seldom spoke unless 
spoken to, and when he did his remarks were of the briefest. Sailors are popu- 
larly supposed to be good hands at spinning a yarn, but he must have been the 
exception which proves the rule. Once or twice, by dint of extreme pressure, 
we got him to give a halting account of his naval experiences up the Baltic in 
the Crimean War, as a ‘‘ first-class boy ” aboard the ‘‘ Sir Jin Dacre” (St. Jean 
d’Acre), and at the capture of the ‘‘Takoo” forts in the China War. But he made 
a poor job of it. He had no imagination, and did not take a proper sailorly 
pride in gulling the landsman. 

Every morning, directly after breakfast, he would come up for ‘ orders,” 
What followed became practically a formula, subject to slight variations. 
‘‘Morning, Fisherbury.” ‘* Morn’, sir.” ‘‘ What about the weather—going 
to blow?” ‘* No, sir, doan’t think.” ‘The glass fell a bit in the night.” 
“‘Doan't believe in the barometer; they be only made for sale.” Having made 
this small joke (which he did regularly), he would give a glance up at the sky: 
‘Wind comin’ away from the no’thard, sir ; us had better dig a feu Jants” (sand- 
eels), ‘‘and be gettin’ away to the west’ard a’ter they big pollack.” So it always 
ended in his issuing the orders instead of receiving them, and off we would s:art 
for the day. 

Fisherbury had a 15ft. open boat—a roomy, comfortable old tub—the very 
thing for fishing and loafing round the coast in. We spent many jolly days in 
her. One day, ‘‘ away to the west’ard,” I well remember. We had to get 
about eight miles along the coast before the ebb had ceased to run, in order to 
try one of Fisherbury’s favourite pollack grounds. On reaching our destination, 
we got three pointed rocks on the great headland into a row, ‘‘ opened out” a 
church tower and a poplar tree and several other ‘‘ merks,” and then commence:l 
operations about half a mile out. Three of us fished, using a rod and two hand- 
lines, whilst Fisherbury kept pulling slowly round and round the ‘ spot.” The 
big pollack bit famously, and during the hour or so of slack water we caught a 
“hundred” weight of them (100lb., in the local phraseology, not 112Ib.), 
iunning in size from about 3lb. up to 8lb. Once or twice we were all three 
‘fast in a fish” simultaneously, and it was a fine hour’s sport—the best bit of 
sea-fishing, I think, I have ever enjoyed. But the undemonstrative Fisherbury 
was not to be moved by our delight into displaying any enthusiasm. He 
remembered ‘‘ one time he ketched” I forget how many—a stupendous bag—- 
single-handed, on the same spot. Then we had lunch; and very satisfactory 
meals those lunches in the old tub were. I always used to ask him if he had had 
enough, and never failed to extract the same reply. -‘* Thankee, sir. Be very 
well satisfied.” 

Fisherbury was not much of a church-goer. He disapproved of High 
Church ritual. ** Be too much o’ the Catholic up to chu’ch for I,” he said, with 
the good old West Country Puritan hatred of anything savouring of Papish prac- 
tices. Consequently, he used to go for a walk along the cliffs instead. One 
Sunday afternoon we met him, attired in an old black frock-coat turning green, 
anda pot-hat of equally venerable appearance tilted rakishly on one side. He 
was accompanied by two lady friends, neither young nor beautiful. Next day 
we “ragged” him about it, and wanted to know which was his ‘‘ young 
woman.” ‘* Doan’t mix myself up along wi’ they,” was all he would say, but 
the twinkle in his eye showed that he rather enjoyed the joke of his posing as a 
ladies’ man. If he taught us a good deal about fishing, we taught him in return 
how to take unlimited chaff. 

Sometimes, when it blew too hard outside for fishing, or when we wanted a 
change of programme, we used to have a day up “the estuary. There we had 
varied sport with rod and gun. There was a celebrated gully where bass 
were to be caught, and at low water I used to walk round some of the creeks, 
and in places where the cliff was low and broken, covered with bracken and 
bramble and gorse, shot occasional rabbits and partridges, and brought unwary 
pigeons to bag out of the scrubl y oaks and ivy bushes clinging to the cliffside. 
At high water we used to try for the pigeons from the boat close under the hizh 
clifis, but perhaps the best fun of all was attempting to outwit the curlew. One 
day, I remember, we put a little flock of seven off a sandy spit, and saw them 
pitch in some turnips on the edge of a sloping broken cliff. I was landed some 
200vds. away, and at length, after a careful stalk, got up the cliff, and paused 
under the brow a moment to get my wind and slip in a couple of cartridges. 
Then up they all got. I scrambled to my feet—bang! bang !—and down 
came one of them. When the boat came along I pitched it down, ‘* Oughter 
ha’ got teu” (two), said Fisherbury. That was another formula of his out 
shooting, and I regret to say that he employed it on several occasions. Once, 








W. A. Rouch. 
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I confess, it rather annoyed me. Having brought down one out of a small flock 
of bar-tailed godwits flying high overhead, I was prevented from getting in a 
second shot owing to his going about at the critical moment. However, all I 
said was, “ Tall Lird, that, Fisherbury,” and his only reply was, ‘‘ Oughter ha’ 
got teu”! That was adding insult to injury with a vengeance—a gibe succeeding 
a jibe, and both very ill-timed—but it made me laugh in spite of the momentary 
annoyance. 

Fisherbury was certainly a genius in one respect. With the exception of 
his formule he never repeated himself. On one memorable occasion he laughed. 
On another equally memorable occasion he waxed facetious. These were s ngle 
instances. In the latter, we were cruising about the course in the old tub at 
the local regatta, and, as usually happens, there were one or two boats a long 
way behind in each race. Every one of these Fisherbury hailed—‘‘ Better go 
an’ pick up your moorin’s”! ‘What say, John?” ‘I say, better go an’ 
pick up your moorin’s”! Any repartee attempted was generally lost in the 
wind, and Fisherbury was “left chuckling.” 

Before we parted I advanced him to the rank and title of ‘* Sir Fisherbury,” 
knighting him in solemn form with the gaff, and blazoning a coat of arms .or 
him, in which the principal charge was three lugworms squirtant gules—much 
to his mystification. 

We employed him for four seasons, and ‘became great friends. A quaint 
old fellow, but sober and honest, and a prince of fishermen. When we said 
good-bye for the last time, he asked me if I would ‘ plase to ricommind ”. him. 
Of course I said I would, and I think I may claim to have fulfilled my promise. 

‘ J. SR. 








HE season is young as yet. and I doubvy‘if we have seen anything very 
good either among the handicap performers, three year olds, or 
juveniles who have carried silk up to the present time. Amongst the 

older horses General Peace has shown himself to be in good form by winning 
the Lincoln Handicap, whilst Jaquemart won the Queen’s Plate of two miles at 
Lincoln, and beat Champ de Mars by a length and a-half in the Rothschild 
Welter Plate of one mile at Kempton Park. Both these last two, however, 





IV. A. Rouch. SLOAN ON STYRIA. Copyright 
went down at Newmarket last week, Chimp de Mars in the Crawfurd Plate, 
run over the Bretby Stakes course (six furlongs), and Jaquemurt in the Craven 
Trial Plate, run over the Rowley Mile. 

The first. of these, the Crawfurd Plate, was won by Northern Farmer, 
undouhtedly a useful handicap performe: over his own course, though it must 
not be forgotten that Champ de Mars was giving him a year and 131b., whilst 

the latter provably runs better over 
a rather longer course . than six 
furlongs. At the same time Northern 
Farmer ran fairly well in the Prince 
of Wales’s Plate at Liverpool, and he 
is a well-bred horse. The defeat of 
Champ de Mars in this race prepared 
one for the collapse of Jaquemart in 
the Craven Trial Plate. Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild’s horse was always a 
good favourite from Batt, who looked 
big and well, better than I have often 
seen him look, the four year old Brio 
being most fancied of the others. The 
- last-named, who was decidedly big in 
condition, settled his field with ease, 
Batt alone making any show of 
troubling him, and Jaquemart was 
never in the hunt. . The winner has 
always been a good colt, though too 
uncertain for it to be safe to take 
any line from his running, and Jaque- 
mart performed as if he had had 


NEWHAVEN JI. AND CLIPSTONE TAKE A_ SPIN. Copyright ~~ enough of racing for the present ; 
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but Batt was running on strongly at the finish, and may win a race 
soon. 

Among four year olds, Hawfinch, a horse for whom I have always had a 
great liking, for some reason or another disappointed his followers at Lincoln. 
He made amends for that, however, by winning the London Cup, of one and 
a-quarter miles, very easily indeed at Alexandra Park, and as he was giving 
weight to St. Fort and Succoth, who finished second and third, as well as to 
Sallins, Spook, and the highly-tried Prince Barcaldine, it was a decidedly 
meritorious performance. He was not seen out last week, but will win again 
in his turn if he is kept big and well, and not overdone with work, as he 
was last year. His stable companion, the three year old Le Blizon, who won 
the Batthyany Stakes at Lincoln, is a very nice horse indeed. Neither did he 
put in an appearance at Newmarket last week, but his year was well repre- 
sented by such as Trident, Harrow, Velo, and Solennis. The first of these, 
who is by Ocean Wave out of Lady Loverule, is the property of Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild, and in the absence of Victoria May, who is in reserve for the One 
Thousand Guineas, he was backed at 3 to 1 for the Newmarket Biennial 
Stakes. It was a well-run race, and 
Trident won with such ridiculous ease, 
although not yet wound up, that he 
is ound to be a dangerous candidate in 
any of the three year old events of 
the season he takes part in; and Velo 
has also brought himself into notice by 
a smart performance in the Babraham 
Plate, a handicap run over the last mile 
and a-half of the Cesarewitch course. 

A very nice three year old is 
Harrow, by the incomparable Orme out 
of Lady Primrose, somewhat on the 
small side, no doubt, but a clean, blood- 
like, we'l-balanced sort, and quite of the 
Hampton type. He was admittedly the 
gentleman of the party of six that went 
to the post for the Column Produce 
Stakes, for three year olds, and run over 
the Rowley Mile, though the powerful, 
big-boned St. Gris looked fairly for- 
ward in condition, and the majority of 
backers swore by Millennium, said to 
have done something wonderful at 
home. He is very proppy on _ his 
fore legs, however, and was in difficulties 
as soon as they began to come down the hill from the Bushes, where St. Gris looked 
all over a winner, until Harrow tackled him in the dip, and, quickly getting the 
best of him, won in a canter by a couple of lengths. The winner was in 
receipt o! 8lb. from St. Gris, and is more forward in condition as well, so that 
I think no worse of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s colt for his defeat, especially 
as he gave 18lb. and a hollow beating to the highly-tried Millennium. The 
winner is a good advertisement for his sire, and as Flying Fox and Frontier are 
sure to follow it up, the success which I have always prophesied for Orme, after 
seeing his first lot of foals, will not be long in coming. Harrow is not engaged 
in the Two Thousand or Derby, but he is in the Newmarket Stakes, and will be 
worth following whenever he runs. The Craven Stakes, reserved for the last day 
of the meeting, was also won by a nice colt, the big, fine chestnut Solennis, who 
stripped pretty forward in condition, and won by a length and a-half from 
Matoppo and the colt by Orme out of Nemesis (dam of The Reeve), the last of 
whom was not persevered with after Solennis had the race in hand, and, being 
quite a good sort, will probably win a race soon. The winner wanted some 
waking up in running his race, but he drew out in good style when he realised 
what he had got to do, and I think he 
won with a bit in hand. 

The best of this year’s two year 
olds seen out as yet are probably Cracku, 
Styria, and Hulcot. The first of these 
has already won the Lincoln Stakes 
and the Althorp Park Stakes at North- 
ampton, whilst the merits of his victory 
in the first of these two has been enhanced 
by the easy victory of Bettyfield, who 
ran fourth to tim at Lincoln, in the 
Fitzwilliam Stakes at Newmarket. For 
this event Ardeer, a nice bloodlike little 
colt, tnough wanting in length and 
scope, started at 11 to 8 on, but Betty- 
field outstrode him up the hill, and 
beat him easily by two lengths. The 
winner is certainly bred to go fast, being 
by the speedy Amphion. A very quick, 
sharp sort is Styria, who ran second to 
Hulcot at Lincoln, ard carried off the 
Two Year Old Plate at Newmarket on 
Wednesday in last week, She is by St. 
Simon out of Pannonia, by Hagioscope 
from Austrasia, by Childeric ; so that she 
is very inbred to Blacklock, with which 
she combines strains of King Tom, Ion, Sweetmeat, and Touchstone. Her 
ready victory last week enhances the form of Hulcot, who fairly outstayed -her 
at Lincoln, and who, I feel sure, is the best of his age we have seen as yet, 
although there is no saying how good Planudes, by St. Simon out of Lonely, 
may not be, after the style in which she ran away with the Molyneux Stakes. 

In fact, among those horses which have up to now this season shown them- 
selves most likely to prove worth following, I should be inclined to take General 
Peace, Northern Farmer, Jaquemart, and Champ de Mars, amongst those of 
four years old and upwards ; Le Blizon, Trident, and Harrow, of the three 
year olds—to whom I ought, perhaps, to add St. Gris—none of whom, however, 
ure likely to be within measurable distance of Flying Fox; whilst amongst the 
juveniles I think that Hulcot and Plinudes will win plenty more races. 

In addition to the racing at Newmarket last week, there were the usual 
nu.aber of trials which are so inevitable at this. period of the season, and 
a great amount of morning work, of which it is always interesting, and often 
important, to be an eye-witness. Perhaps there was none of ths last which 
attracted more obse.vation, and was more carefully watched, in view of his 
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impending engagement in the City and Suburban, than Newhaven II.’s work 
with Clipstone. Accompanying these notes will be seen a capital illustration of 
these two—Newhaven II. and Clips: one—doing a good striding gallop together 
up Long Hill, the ‘‘ Waler” with ‘‘Morny” Cannon on his back, and the 
Lincoln failure ridden by Segrott. There is also another picture of Styria at the 
post for the Two Year Old Plate, of which mertion has already. been made, 
with the all-conquering Sloan in the saddle. I could give several very interesting 
items of the trials and morning gallops which took place during the week, but 
my space is limited, and I can only treat of actual racing. It may, however, be 
worth mentioning here that Fifeshire pleased his trainer in a good gallop the 
other morning, and is prot ably a very improved horse. Outpost. 


MIDDLESEX FARMERS’ DRAG-HUNT 
Point-to-Point Steeplechases. 


HAT point-to-point 
steeplechasing, properly 
conducted, would be a 

really genuine sport, cannot be 
denied, and that it is every year 
increasing in popularity, especi- 
ally amongst the country-folk, 
must have been made sufficiently 
obvious to all those who attended 
the sporting little meeting at 
KXingsbury on Thursday week. 
In spite of very indifferent 
weather, it was in every waya 
great success. The course was 
really a pretty one, and the 
horses were practically in sight 
from start to finish. Indeed, the 
whole arrangemeuts of the 
meeting reflect great credit on 
the executive committee, which 
was ably led by the popular 
Master of the Hunt. The 
course was properly kept, and 
in this respect afforded a great contrast to some point-to-point 
meetings to which attention might be drawn. 

Mr. James Buchanan officiated as judge, and Mr. W. 
Walton started in really able style. 

The Members’ Light-weight Race, set first on the card, 
was won by Mr. J. Buchanan’s Blairmore, with Mr. W. F. 
Robinson up, after a really good race with Sybil, ridden by her 
owner, Mr. C, Pemberton Stedall. The Farmers’ Heavy and 
Light Weight Races were run together, and there were twelve 
starters, eight of whom can be seen in our picture of the First 
Fence. The finish of this race was most interesting; Mr. T. 
Gill’s Topthorn, ridden by Mr. H. N. Walford, jumped the fence 
alongside Mr. J. Bell’s Rugby, with Mr. J, D. Preece in the 
saddle; but Topthorn, who was in receipt of 2st. 7lb., easily 
forged ahead up the straight, and won by two lengths. The last 
race on the card, the Members’ 
Heavy-weight, was won in 
hollow style by the Master on 
his own horse, Resolution, who 
cantered past the winning-post 
when his nearest attendant was 
at the last fence. This was a 
most popular win, and our last 
picture shows Mr. Gostling 
acknowledging the cheers which 
greeted him. 
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Between the Flags. 


HAT pleasant memories of 
\/ \ right royal sport in the days 
that are past, and glorious 
visions of more yet to come, are evoked 
by that one word Punchestown. Punches- 
town, with its endless expanse of 
bright green turf, always the best of 
‘‘going,” its broad-topped banks, on 
which some of the best chasers in the 
world have scarce left foot-print, and 
its bevy of Ireland’s daughters who watch the sport with such unaffected interest, 
and than whom you shall not find fairer in the whole wide world. The Army 
too, musters in great force, with its accustomed hospitality, and in fact it may 
safely be said that the three principal features of Punchestown are its rea'ly 
genuine sport, its pretty girls, and its hospitality. I am sorry that I cannot add, 
‘tand its fine weather,” but. this would certainly not be true after this year’s 
miserable experience. True, the sun shone out at times in a feeble manner, but 
only between showers of rain, hail, and snow, whilst a bitterly cold wind never 
ceased to blow, and the snow-covered Wicklow Hills were more suggestive of 
mid-winter than of genial spring. However, as I have just said, good sport 
and hospitality reign supreme at the Kildare Hunt Meeting, and so the elements 
were braved without much grumbling after all. 

We always expect big fields at Punchestown, and we were not disappointed 
when nineteen runners turned out for the opening event of the first day, the 
Tradesman’s Plate. Of these, Mr. Joseph Whelan’s Shut Up, who started 
favourite, was by far the best looking, but he came to grief, and the winnet 
turned up in the hunter-like King’s Furze, by Lyric, dam by The Sinner, who 
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Judson & Kearns 
W. A. Rouch. 


won by half a length. Betsy was made very hot for the Military Steeplechase, 
the start of which was delayed by a heavy snow-storm, and she won pulling 
hard at her rider, Major Hughes Onslow, of the roth Hussars, who always 
seems to do better over this course than any other. The Kildare Hunt Cup 
produced a grand finish between Colonel de Robeck’s Mayfly and Mr. T. G. 
Gordon’s Victory, of whom the last-named got up in the last stride, and made 
a dead-heat of it. The stakes were divided, and the two owners tossed for the 
cup, the toss and the trophy being won by the popular Master of the ‘* Killing 
Kildares.” 

Of the fifteen starters for the Maiden Plate, which was lest year won 
by that youthful young chaser Ambush II., there were none better-looking than 
Mary Elizabeth and Mavis of Meath, of which pair the last-named won easily 
by ten lengths, and is evidently a very 
useful chaser. The Prince of Wales’s 
Plate resulted in the very popular win 
of Mr. C. de Robeck’s Craddoxtown, 
who, like the first winner of the 
afternoon, is by Lyric, and who beat 
a good field, including Mr. M. A. 
Maher’s useful mare Aline. That 
good-looking four year old, Pawn- 
broker, who ran second to Glen 
Royal for the National Hunt Steeple- 
chase at Hurst Park, was well backed 
for the Drogheda Plate, but had to 
knock under to Mr. P. P. Gilpin’s 
Medine, to whom he was giving 
16lb., and Ballinagarde, to whom he 
was trying to concede a year and 
1olb, These are probably three very 
useful young chasers. 

Sport on the second day was, if 
possible, better than that on the first, 
and we saw a great race for the 
Conyngham Cup, a steeplechase which 
has been contested and won by some 
of the best chasers that ever went to way Nasr 7 
a fence in years gone by. Among 
the dozen that went to the post this W, A. Rouch. 
year was Stratocracy, who was bought 
at a big figure by Lord Cadogan to win last year’s Grand National, 
Mr. R. C. Dawson’s Sweet Lavender, and that remarkably good-looking 
six year old, Mr. A. E. McKinlay’s Uphantes. Captain Loder’s Covert 
Hack,a very smart five year old by Hacker, was made favourite, however, 
in spite of his 12st. 2lb., and in the hands of Major Hughes Onslow he won by 
two lengths from Albert Edward, with Stratocracy fifteen lengths away, third. 
Uphantes fell, and Sweet Lavender was carrying 13st. 5lb. As Stratocracy 
was in receipt of 1olb. from the winner, he must, I fear, be very moderate. 
The Irish Grand Military had just previously been won by the same pair, 
namely, Captain Loder, of the 12th Lancers, and Major Hughes Onslow, of the 
10th Hussars, the horse on that occasion being Ravenwood, who beat eleven 
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others by ten lengths, und these two 
must have had a great meeting. 

Captain Loder must bea very busy 
man, seeing that in addition to being 
adjutant of his regiment, he has a large 
training and breeding establishment at 
Eyrefield Lodge, on the borders of the 
Curragh ; and Major Hughes Onslow 
must know his way round Punchestown 
blindfold almost, seeing the number 
of winners he has ridden there at 
different times. 

One of the features of -Punches- 
town is the Farmers’ Cup. It this 
year brought out twenty-three runners, 
but I ha:dly thought them as good- 
looking a lot as usual, though Johns- 
town Inn, who won in a canter, is 
probably useful. The last race of the 
day, the Downshire Plate, was won by 

very good-looking six year old named 
Marmarette, who was afterwards 
bought in for 310 guineas; and so 
2nded a remarkably successful meeting, 
marred only by unpleasant weather. 
The presence of the Duke and 
Duchess of York naturally ensured a 
great attendance in the s‘ands and a tremendous crowd outside, but the police 
arrangements were so good that there was no crush anywhere. Outpost. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WAYS OF SALMON. 
(To THE EpiTor or “ Country LIFE.”] 


S1r,—Something in one of your fishing articles called to my mind a circumstance 
bearing on the ways of fish that I think may interest your readers. It was on a 
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river in Norway, which I will not name, though, alas, it would do harm to none 
were I to name it, for the salmon have ceased to run up it because of the netting 
at the mouth. In this most sporting little river there was a pool—a good pool 
for salmon. At the tail of this pool there was a rapid that was almost a fall, 
and below there was a small pool again. Now when you caught a fish in this 
higher pool—the fish never lay in the lower pool—he always, without excep- 
tion, pursued the same tactics. He rushed up and down the pool or 
across it; and often, when the belly of the line got taken by the rapid, 
I did not know whether the fish was still on or not, because of the 
dragging at me by the water. The fish went on like this till he was tired, 
and then would give up the struggle, and float down the rapid into the pool 
below. . There he would be killed at 

4 once. The fact that every fish was 

virtually helpless as soon as he came 
into the lower pool astonished us a 
little at first; but we soon guessed 
what I take to be the true explanation 
of that—that the rushing water, as 
he went down, drowned the exhausted 
fish. But what struck us very much 
was the way in which every fish went 
through: the same course of action. 
First, we never caught a fish at all 
in the lower pool—all lay in the 
higher, Second, having fought for 
awhile, all let themselves be carried 

* down from’ the higher to the lower 
pool before they gave up the struggle. 
We never killed a single one in 
the higher pool. Anglers, as a rule, 
talk of the extraordinary capricious- 
ness of fish. I think we have here 
an instance of the contrary peculiarity, 
of the sameness in the conduct of 
different fish. I hope this may interest 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT IN SHOOTING. 
{To THE Eprror oF ‘*CounTRY LIFE.”]} 

Sir,—Your issue of April 15th contains an article on ‘*‘ The Psychological 
Moment in Shooting,” which has interested me considerably. Ore often goes 
off one’s shot in the most curious way, and, vice versa, one shoots well with 
everything against one. Here are two instances. Years ago I was out snipe 
shooting in India for ten days by myself. For the first eight days I shot well, 
getting twenty to thirty couple to seventy or seventy-five cartridges daily. The 
ninth day I got ona particularly good jhil, and hoped to make at least fifty couple. 
I was in good walking condition, and, I thought, quite fit; but I got eleven 
couple to one hundred odd cartridges. On another occasion I had a bad go of 
fever the day before, and felt very seedy ; the day was cold and dark, the birds 
wild; but I got fifteen couple to forty-two cartridges. Will some of your 
numerous readers explain how this sort of thing is caused. —SNIPE. 


BAR POINT-TO-POINT MEETING. 

{To THE Epitor oF ‘“CouNTRY  LIFE.”’} 
Sir,—In your excellent account of the Bar Point-to-Point Steeplechases there 
is one mistake, which I hope you will forgive my drawing your attention to. 
The winner of the Open Race, Mr. R. E. Morris’s Busman, was ridden not by 
its owner, as stated on the card and in your report, but by myself. As your 
paper is much read by my friends, I should be so much obliged if you would 
kindly correct this mistake in your next issue. —H. G. FARRANT. 


(We regret that a mistake should have been made, and gladly insert this 
correction. — ED. } 


UNSATISFACTORY FIRS AND LARCH. 
{To THE Epiror or “ Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—-I send you specimens of Scotch fir, larch, and spruce (common) from a 
young plantation on the South-east Coast of Scotland, situated between the sea 
and moors, in a perfectly smokeless climate. Until last year or the year before 
the trees appeared per‘ectly healthy. They were planted out about five years 
ago. Can you tell me the name, and cause, of the disease, and suggest anything 
that would be likely to cure it? I should also be much obliged if you can tell 
me if rookeries encourage the growth of garlic, and if there is any way of 
destroying the latter.— ENQUIRER. 

|We have carefully examined the fir shoots sent, and do not see anything 
amiss with the larch and spruce (the latter are rather bare of leaves at the base 
of the shoots). The Scotch fir is attacked by one of the aphides which at times 
infest these trees. If the trees are not too large, or planted too close together, 
so that this operation cannot be carried out, they should be sprayed with a 
paraffin emulsion wash made as follows : Dissolve one quart of soft soap in two 
quarts of boiling water, and while quite hot (though not over the fire, for fear of 
accidents) add one pint of paraffin oil; mix it all very thoroughly with a 
sylinge, say for ten minutes, and add ten gallons of water ; stir it well, and the 
mixture is ready for use. There are other washes that might be used instead of 
the one just mentioned, such as diluted quassia extract and soft soap, or tobacco 
water and soft soap, but they are not so satisfactory, and have the disadvantage 
of being more costly. If the trees are too large, or too close together to spray 
or wash with a garden engine, we can suggest no remedy. These aphides are 
preyed upon by the grubs of a small fly, some of which we found feeding on 
them. The aphides congregate at the base of the tufts of leaves, and are small 
and dark brown or black in colour. Most of those we found were dead, but as 
each had two or three large brownish-yellow eggs close by them in the white 
cotton-like material with which they are surrounded, the pest will probably and 
unfortunately appear in full force later on. Many of the aphides lay a few large 
eggs late in the autumn, which seem very disproportionate to the size 
of the insect. It is as if a hen were to lay eggs as large as those of an 
emu. These hatch in the spring, and produce insects that do not lay eggs but 
give birth to living young. This goes on for many generations, until late in the 
autumn when eggs are laid. Rooks can scarcely in any way encourage the 
growth of garlic; the hest way to destroy the latter is to dig up the roo:s.-——Eb. ] 


Waiting f y 
aiting for Spring. 
ATURE does not regulate her doings according to our 
divisions of things; with her the year actively begins 
when the warm days coax life into being. There is 
always a spell, as Miss Jekyll well points out in her ‘* Wood and 
Garden,” when we seem to be waiting for this awakening. The 
first green buds have appeared long ago, the honeysuckle has 
come into good strong leaf, and the primroses are in the copses ; 
but that is the end of it. The general aspect does not seem to 
change. As long as the cold winds prevail (and they are 
prevailing later than usual this year), all seems at a standstill. 
We remain in a state of expectancy, the promise of spring 
unfulfilled, for what seems a weary while. 

In the present spring, even though April is more than halfway 
through, the beginning of new things is long delayed ; the heather 
is all brown, there is virtually no leaf on hedge or tree, the birds 
can find no friendly sites for their nests, the swallows are not here, 
nor the cuckoo, and there is still a nip in the air. The only 
butterflies that we see are the brimstones, awaking, at the first 
gleam of warm sun, from their winter sleep. They must find 
wild flowers scarce. There are the primroses and the wild 
strawberries’ tiny bloom, but no wealth of flowers except in 
gardens, where the narcissus are radiant. The trout in the 
brook are in the deep pools; they do not care yet to go out on 
the shallows. 

Going along the moorland road, over those wilds of Sussex 
that they locally call “ forest,” you hear few birds call. The 
tinkling note of the great tit is the most frequent, occasionally a 
skylark starts up singing into the air, the chaffinches are just 
beginning their love song, far away you hear the bold notes of a 
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thrush, and, once or twice from a roadside bush, a robin singing 
scraps of his melody. Out on the moor, far over the golden 
gorse (for the gorse is of course in flower—as inevitably as kissing 
remains in fashion), a pair of plovers are throwing themselves 
about in the air. Doubtless they have studied out the place for 
their nest, hid with that perfect art that seems so artless. And 
now there rise into the air a pair of birds that at first glance you 
may take for larks, playing as they do on the wing, but 
the next moment the long bills and pointed wings show them 
clearly to be a pair of snipe. They do not ascend as high as the 
larks might climb, but float down in a wide arc to the swampy 
ground where their nest is, or soon will be. 

There is as yet no real chorus of life and thanksgiving, such 
as will burst forth under the kindly influence of the first few days 
of warmth. Sussex Moor.anDs. 


———— 


| SHOOTING QUARTERS. 


¢ “ HOOTING agencies in London are a creation of the last twenty-five years. 




















There are now over half-a-dozen such agencies, all of them conducting 

prosperous businesses. They charge a commission on the shooting rental, 
divided equally between lessor and lessee, and they may thus be presumed to 
attend equally to the interests of each. ut, as a matter of fact, shooting agents 
exert most of their energies in supplying the requirements of those desirous of 
leasing shootings, and in helping them to select the best quarters obtainable, 
leaving the interests of the owners in the hands of the local estate agents, who 
are well qualified to safeguard them. The letting of shootings of all kinds only 
sets in briskly with the commencement of the London season, and it is generally 
after Easter before many leases are arranged. Just now the agents are beginning 
to reap the reward of the past six months. The hard work in obtaining and 
issuing particulars of each vacant shooting, and of much correspondence regarding 
them, only becomes chargeable to their clients when the agreements are finally 
settled. Within the last few weeks some excellent moors and forests have found 
tenants for the coming shooting season. Out of forty vacant deer forests, eight 
have been taken. One of the oldest-established forests in Ross-shire is that of 
Rhidorroch, on the estate of the Countess of Cromartie. It extends over 
50,000 acres, usually yielding about fifty good stags, besides grouse and other 
game. <A good lodge and some salmon and trout fishing make very desirable 
sporting quarters for the new tenant, Mr. D. H. Gibb. Erckless, on the 
Chisholm estate, in Inverness-shire, is an equally desirable deer forest and more 
accessible. Though of comparatively small extent, the acreage being only about 
12,000, it should yield thirty to forty stags and 750 brace of grouse. A good lodge 
and some excellent salmon fishing go with the shootings, which have been 
secured for this year by Mr. J. S. Gibbons. In the same district Mr. Stevenson- 
Clarke has leased Fasmakyle, a choice deer forest, easily stalked and very 
picturesquely situated. About twenty-five to thirty stags cin be killed, besides 
a fair bag of grouse, and there is excellent salmon fishing. . Lord Lovat’s deer 
forest of Glendoe, in Inverness-shire, which for some years had been stalked by 
Mr. Weld-Blundell, will this autumn be occupied by Mr. George Coats. Major 
Waldron has leased a portion of the Duke of Athole’s well-known forest of 
Athole in Perthshire, the Duke retaining the remainder for himself and his 
party. Though a comparatively small forest, Glendole, in Forfarshire, annually 
yields about fifty good stags, but very few grouse. It has been leased by 
Colonel Baldock along with the neighbouring grouse moor of Clova, on which 
250 brace of grouse may be shot; the two form a very good combination of 
deer and grouse ground. Invereshie, in Inverness-shire, has found a new tenant 
in Mr. B, J, Warwick. It usually yields a large bag of grouse and about 
twenty stags. 

Of the moors a large number have been leased, and some of the best 
grouse shootings in Scotland have been secured since the Easter recess, which 
permitted of personal inspection and comparison. Braelangwell, an excellent 
Ross-shire moor of 12,000 acres, with a good lodge and some salmon fishing, 
has been taken by Mr. A. Young. Inverewe, an extensive mixed shooting on 
the west coast of the same county, with a very prettily-situated and comfortable 
lodge, has been secured by Mr. G. M. Style. Colonel Rhodes, of South African 
fame, has leased Rannoch Barracks, in Perthshire, and on the. 18,000 acres over 
which the shooting extends a very heavy bag of grouse can be calculated on. 
The Hon. Harold Finch Hatton has leased Eskadale, a very pretty residence, 
with some good grouse shooting, about six miles from Beauly, where he should 
at least bag 500 brace. Sir Andrew Noble has become tenant for next season 
of Ormidale, in Argyllshire, a 500-brace moor, with an excellent lodge beauti- 
fully placed on the kyles of Bute. Gieutruim, in Inverness-shire. has been taken 
by Mr. Douglas Freshfield, and Braemore, in Ross-shire. hy Mr. Norman 
Cookson ; while Dallas, in Morayshire, has been secured ty ME. Raphael, 
who should Lag at least 1,000 brace of grouse on that weu-known moor. 
Colonel Lloyd Anstruther has taken Inversnaid, and Mr. W. B. Lawson has 
leased the Sutherlandshire shooting of Loch Loval, where on 20,000 acres 
there should be obtained about 750 brace of grouse and ten or twelve slags. 
Balnakeill, a well-known Perthshire moor, has found a tenant in Mr. Francis 
Compton ; Ballechin, in the same county, has been leased by Mr. G. W. Wolfi, 
M.P. ; and Mr. W. Waldorf Astor has taken the residence and shootings of 
Aberuchil, in Upper Strathearn, Perthshire. The shooting is excellent, including 
grouse and other game; aad there is fishing in the Earn and in Loch Ean, 
A first-rate grouse moor, again, is Loch Kennard, on the Perthshire estate of 
Grantully. It has been taken by Mr. Ashton. 

Sir J. Murray Scott is the new tenant of Finavon, in Forfarshire, and Mr. 
C. F. Wood of Beldorney of a beautiful 300-brace moor near Huntly, in Banil- 
shire, with salmon fishing on the Deveron, and a very large residence. Mr. Ww. 
H. Laveiton has secured Castle-Menzies, one of the best shootings in Perthshire, 
and Mr. D..Faber, Crubenmore, a good Inverness-shire moor with a modern lodge 
on the ground. Among other moors let are Monaltrie, in Aberdeenshire, taken 
by Mr. Francis Bacon; Greshornish, in Skye, by Mr. Gerald Peel ; Craigdarroch, 
in Ross-shire, by Mr. E, Cunard ; Dalrulzian, in Perthshire, by Captain Bridges ; 
Ullinish by-Mr. D. N. Logan, Trinafour by Mr. Thomas Kay, and Glenlaggin 
by Captain. Gaskell, while Glenprosen, in Forfarshire, has been taken by Mr. 
Christie, and Penninghame, in Wigtownshire, by Sir Greville Smythe, Bart. 
Prospects of sport as regards deer and grouse are good. NEVIS. 








